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ABSTRACT 

Presented are numerous motor development activities 
for sensory impaired, severely and profoundly mentally retarded, and 
multiply handicapped mentally retarded students of all ages. 
Background information is provided on program objectives and 
administration, the multiply handicapped child, motor development, 
and methods of movement training;' Activities for locomotion-mobility, 
manipulation, stability, and perceptual-cognitive skills are included 
in the categories of motor development, general movement, and early 
developmental training. Specific objectives are given along with unit 
introductions and individual activities. Sample activities include 
stair walking, jumping from a height, tumbling, and following an 
obstacle course. In a final chapter communication is discussed in 
terms of listening activities, manual signs for movements and 
directions, and the factor of sound* (Author/LS) 
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FOREWARD 



The deaf-blind or sensory impaired child is. for the tszcher^^a very 
special kind of a cheHenae as ?, student. This student nrr^SP.ts nro- 
■ ^iTr. "J'm '"-^f^e the teaching techniques used even for b1 ind 'students 
unacceptable AUhough blind, deaf and otherwise impaired students 're 
.included in the population intended to be served by this physical educL 
rtTon program, its main purpose is to provide the afl'?r,por 1 mov'n.rnr 
experiences necessary for the total developmental proqress of the deaf- 
nllt L f^" ff-^'^i student the potential to move is one area which 
ti^. Iho T^r*^^'-" ^-'f ^'^^^'^'^ 0^ c^'-^-se, there can be no prioM- 

tiesmade on developmental progress. But of the areas of development de- 
serving special concern the area of motor daveloi.ir,ent is rerta nl- one of 
prime importance. The close relationship between physi^a edu'r ion notnr • 

ta1nl°'Thn, -Ih"' "^'^"^ area5cannLt^ er 0 e nd e - 

tainly should receive a high priority in all programming. ^^na cer 

JL^Sn^H^^ ^^^"I^' ^""'l^^ H''"' P''^^^^'" said it attempts to reach 

thP nif 'f''^''''' °'/Pf9^^^ students. This problem is somewhat alleviated 
cinioH f"e^3l natureof this program as it is written. Each activity is de- 
signed to, witn certain considerations, suit the needs of the total population 

nLfT^Z^ r'V?'^ 'V"^'^'^*~^ ^'^^ ^^'"'^ '^^'^ are severely and prSound J 
mentally retarded, and rnul tihandicapped mentally retarded. 

ties whiKin^u?'-'?' teacher is a number of acceptable and effective activi 
ties wh ch will fuln.l needed^bjectives in the motor development of the -stu- 
dent. No specific directions in relation to the e>:act methods of presentation 
t'Llll'''' ' ^° allow the teacher the freedom to use his owS methods 

Mind .i;;^' '^''^'^-^y «PP^^ ^^^-^^ deaf-b?ind or 

blind students when special consideratio.ns are called for. Otherwise- the 

Jr^hf .'.SJ'^nJ^'iT ''"^-^'f activities are dependent upon the needs 

?t 1-1 w^-tJ! sndjJie aoility of the teacher to carry out the activity as 
It IS written. Activities are presented within each section in a develoo- 
Jfr.J rnnc.n"."' i'-^^ woul d normal ly appear. It is best for the teacher to 
Thn is 1 °^ normally appearing develoDmental characteristics. 

Th.e chronological ages given will not apply but the sequence of development 
will be simi ar on a most every check list which may be consulted. Thrre- 

Jood n.%rn^ '''"V' ^^"P^^"s '^"^^^^^ have reasonably 

a?n Jjh Shfn i J characteristics. The teacher should find and be- 

t es wM-J wif? r%^^^h' 'i-^^'"* functioning and use activi- 

ties which will suit the specific needs of the student to accomplish these goals 

1?!^nlP^J^nt'3nJi"'J'^Sr'-^''!]*'° ™^ "^^^^ inactive in nature. Others are 
simple adaptions of well-used activities for motor development. The teacher 
IS encouraged to use all- act,ivities which may be of benefit to the student. 
Ih!^™^ ^-^'J/emember that it is the overall educational stimulation and 
advancement or the student with which we are ultimately concerned. Do not 
misjudge or dismiss an activity because a degree of difficulty exist--- for 
the. teacher or student. Attempt to obtain help and assistance wherever ap- 
IX ^ ^^^^'^ *° « factor, make provisions to protect your- 

self and the stuaent. No activity is intended to cause harm to either the 
student^or. teacher. But the possibilities exist and should be clearly re- 
cognized. It IS the teacher's judiciary and effective use of this program 
which will determine its possible benefit 
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If we reader seeras ti) agree with the atetenients presented, it nuv./ mean ■ 
that 'great nn'nds run in sloiilar channels", (Crattj/ P. 183).' I found this 
to be so vfj th^soine of the references which I used as background r;wt(->r ial . 
If the re&der of th'H; program^ feels' as thouoh in a similar channel wiHi a 
great mind it'raay not.._be that this writer is of the '-arpat minds". 
There were many persons who through their efforts in wn'tinq i nf lu^ncrd this 
program. 

For the most part the background formation and op.neral orqarvii'ationa] nsatorial 
is derived from two main sources. These two writers are Bryant; Cratty'of 
UCLA and David Gallahue of Indiana Uni-versity. Cratty nas. written an ex-- 
cellent text covering the area of nioveirient and the hiind. The readinq "and 
use of this book as a resource helped to frame my thoughts and ideas so that 
they could more completely be put into an organized whole for the rn-u'erial. 
In one section on sound and object identification the Cratty text was snore 
closely_ followed in the information pr-Gsented, 

David Gallahce et,a1., was an influence both as a professor' and as a writer. ' 
His organizational basis for ' the teaching of Physical Education has been of 
great help to me in all my progrd.-Hiiiing . Ho has authored or co-authored many 
books and articles in the area of Physical Education, especially Elementary 
Physical Educatloni whicn deserve reading and mav be of help to all ceachers 
concerned with the areas of Special Physical Education. ' 

- _ T'^''Q additional sources v/ere used enouah so as to desr-rvp 
special acknowledgment. The ^ifJ!Li-o_EarJyj}evelo£p^^^^ was u-.ed 

extensivel'y to make up one section] ' Tfrf; manua"! is"an all-inclusive compila- 
tion of a vast number of act f'/i ties in all areas of develooment. This manual 
is used here at Logan Center i'or all levels of age Groupings. Its develop- 
mental progressions of check lists and activities are ouite usable and accurate 
for use with mentally retarded and handicapped students. 

In the beginning writing of this program, two imoortant sources were used to 
set a mental base for my wi ting and to develop a programatic outline. The 
works listed by Louis Tutt, Motor Development Specialist of the Michinan Srhnnl 
for the Blind and J. Van Dijk of the School for the Deaf, Oeaf-Hlind Unit, St. 
Michielsgestel , Holland were used for this purpose. 

-A comprehensive program of developmental leaniing has been put tonother through 
the University of Michlqan.. Within this program is a lanouaqe development sec- 
tion designed for use by-tr«1ned mentally retarded workers who are able to 
teach basic communication skills to others. The information v/ithin my program 
concerned with communication is derived mostly from this basic language program. 

As always, it is the students of this agency and those who may benefit from 
this program that most deserve the acknowledgment of this v^riter. if it viere 
not for the inspiration provided by their special and unique needs a proaram 
such as this would not bo of any purpose. These students, though handicapped 
by impaired vision and/or hearing, reveal through their being that they are 
of worth. and deserving of whatever we, who are -lucky not to be so handicapped, 
can do to fulfill their lives. For by helping them to achieve their nreatriess, 
we take a step toward our om greatness. 

I would like to expreaa special thaTjJcs to Jar!.ice .Fantin^.-: for tJu? 
illustrations on pages 131-135.. d i 
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LOGAN SCHOOL MOTOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR SENSORY IMPAIRED CHILDREN 



General Program Objectives 



1. To control the environment through physical -motor movements. 

The child needs to move outside of himself - the "I being". Learning to explore 
objects and obstacles outside the "I being" inhibits>the need or tendancy to 
turn to the "I being" for satisfaction. When the child is aware of his ability 
to move in, around, over, through, under, obstacles he gains control of himself 
and his environment. 

2. Increase capacities to perform functional activities. 

Certain abilities are necessary for daily living and independence. For the most 
part, these abilitlRS are motor movements. For the multiply handicapped sensory 
impaired child, especially those who are severely and profoundly mentally retarded, 
these abilities may be the; height of their learning capacity. The motor ability 
base musJtjtje taught to these children. For them it is of the utmost importance. 
For the others, having lesser degrees of mental retardation, the importance is 
not negated, but it is understood that they are capable of higher degrees of 
independence. 

3. Learn new physical motor skills. 

Physical -motor skills are those which involve the use of the body and its various 
-parts with the neuro-muscuTar coordination necessary to make their performance on 
the skill level. Physical referring to the body, motor referring to the neuro- 
muscular coordination. Aside from the skills and abilities needed for daily 
living activities the vast variety of movement skills need to be learned. These 
skills include throwing, running, hopping, jumping, catching, kicking, static 
(lateral) balance, skipping, etc. 

4. Awareness of self through motor movements. 

This objective relates closely to numbers one (1) and five"(5). The child moves 
through his environment and learns, not only about the environment but also about 
himself. He learns the capabilities he has in movement of joints and muscles. 
He develops an image of himself as highly capable, not so capable or just average. 
Also he develops an image of himself as to left arm, right leg, head, chest, 
stomach, etc. In short, he learns what he is and what he is able to do. 

5. Develop improved body and self concept. 

Although this objective is part of number four (4) it holds great importance in 
and of itself. The child needs to explore and know his own environment within 
himself before he can realistically explore the environment outside of himself. 
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Body irnage and self-concept are the beginnings of a relationship with objects 
and other people. The need to know your own face, arms, legs, is important to 
the eventual knowledge that they are just like or slightly different than those 
or other people. When the child knows these things he is ready to expand into 
new fields of learning and development. 

Selfrconcept and body image are important in physical education and are some- 
times easily learned through movements. The child learns where his arm is by 
moving it or having it moved. He may then learn that by grasping an object 
and moving his arm in a specific manner he can throw the object. 

6. • Utilization of auditory and/or visual cues which can be potentially received. 

This objective is most important for the child who has partial amounts of the 
affected sense or senses useable. This fact is most prevalent with the deaf-blind 
child. _ Using the sense present and those unaffected to explore and receive in- 
formation from the environment cannot be overover emphasized. 

The deaf-blind child must be taught especially to use the eyes and ears. A 
blind child must be continually told what is happening and about his iniinediate 
surroundings. Always talk to a deaf child and be expressive with your body, use 
signs and/or gestures for communication. 



gPECIFiC PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The general objectives given above cover the entire program. Specific objec- 
tives will be given along with unit introductions and individual activities. 



ORGANIZATIONAL CONTENT 

All activities will be listed and described under one of three headings. These 
content areas will be locomotion-mobility, manipulation and stability. For the 
administration of the program these units will be presented in periodic inter- 
vals throughout the school year. Their relative importance will determine the 
length of concentration time. Locomotion-mobility will be considered of most 
importance, stabil ity, second most, and manipulation third. Each content area 
will receive full consideration during this linit time period. It must be under- 
stood that because of the nature of these content areas there will be some over- 
lapping. But not to the point where one area's objectives overrid^^ the area 
receiving concentration. 
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PROGRAM ADMINI STRm_QN 
Physical Education D irector 

The primary concern for programr^iing and program administration will be with 
tne Physical tducation Director. It will be this person's responsibility 
to develop mdiv-idual progranis for each student. These programs will be 
based on the child's needs as far as present develppmental level and handi- 
cap are concerned. Programs, objective and activities will be taken>rom 
those activit-ies included within this program description. Material may be 
obtained from other sources and added, adapted or developed to fit the needs 
of the students covered by this program at any time. 

Secondary assistanca will be required of the teacher, aides and/or volun- 
Lcers associated with the deaf-blind class. These persons will' be k-'->pt 
informed ot tna content of the program, objectives for the individual and 

their acnrevsmGnt, and program changes. Cooperation from the teacher will 

be solicitefi and will be given by the Physical Education Director'ih all 
phases or development and, program administration. Tt is understood that 
the Ihysica! hducaticn Director specializes in motor development and the 
bensory impaired Teacher is knowledgeable of the theoretical and practical 
aspects 01 the sensory impaired child. However, part of this program will 
be to acquaint and educate all particpants in the understanding and educa- 
tion pf^1;he sensory impaired child. Also it is important to recognize that 
the c.nld needs total experience in all areas of development in order to 
progress. The Gym and the classroom are a necessary combination for the 
benefit of the student. - ' 

A dministra tio n Procedures 

Specifically, the administration of the program will begin with a physical- 
motor development test, specially designed for use with the sensory imoaired 
child. It will be a stated objective of this program to develop such a test 
These test items will relate closely with the items included in the Loqan 
School Test of Moto r 'Deve1opme.it . 

The results of this test along with objectives of developmental plans and 
PERC reviews will be used to set objectives in motor developry>ent. As stated 
above, objectives will be individually directed as will be their achievement 
Some students will be able to achieve earlier than others and visa versa. 

When objectives have been set, activity programs will be developed to meet 
these objectives, set basis for new objectives and maintain previously achieved 
goals. It win be these activities which form the heart of this motor develoo- 
. ment program, ' ■ 

At regular intervals re-evaluation, by^use of the test, will be made and the 
cycle renewed. At any time new objectives can and will be made to accommodate 
the advancements of the student. The test will be used only as an initial 
evaluation and as a periodic, overall progress assessment. The testing interval will 
be manua.l to correspond or alternate with the administration bf the Loaan School 
lest for Moi;or Dev elop ment. — ^" ' — ~ 
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THE MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED CHILD 



The multiply handicapped child is a unique challenge for developmental sequencing. 
This child may have a combination of maladies including mental retardation (usually 
in combination with one or more of the others), physical handicaps, neurological 
handicaps, and sensory handicaps - hearing, speech and/or sight. Of these the 
child who is sensory impaired, especially visually and/or auditorily, is the most 
difficult to program for. The child is unable to use the two most important 
senses necessary in the normal educational development processes. However, the 
other senses remain intact and are used to the fullest extent for every educational 
advantage. 

This program is specifically designed to suit the needs of those children who are 
impaired in the sensory areas -of hearing and/or vision. For the child concerned 
hare there may be the additional handicap of mental retardation. The retardation 
varies and may or may not be adequately measured. For this reason we will be 
concerned with working on the sensory handicaps more than the mental handicap if 
present to any degree. We would expect mental and intellectual difficulties to 
improve along with the physical -motor development. 



THE^ENSORY IMPAIRED CHILD 



As with all development the progression from one step to the next is sequential. The 
motor development levels progress from gross to fine movements and/or simple to complex. 
There is also some overlapping between levels as in any area of development. In 
general it can be said that a sensory impaired child develops much the same as any 
other child, only possibly slower. The degree of developmental retardation depends 
upon the amount of concentrated effort put into the child's growth. This program is 
designed to play a major role in forming a strong basis in movement and motor 
control and for the- continuing development in all areas of growth and development 
for the sensory impaired child.- 

The problem for the sensory impaired child is that he or she is unable to 
use one or more of the senses. A true picture of the world within and without 
is not detectable. Intimations can only be made from information received from 
the receiving senses ^sometimes including the incomplete or distorted information 
from nearly blind eyes or nearly deaf ears). Rarely is a child totally deaf and 
blind. The higher percentage of deaf-blind children can sense small amounts of > 
hearing and vision. To say that this program of motor development will drastically 
alter a given prognosis of impairment, improve impaired senses,, or effect any form 
of cure is to unreal istically extend the actual scope of the program. A condition 
of sensory impairment is understood to be caused by conditions outside the realm of 
the possibilities for any physical -motor development program. and definitely beyond 
the expressed scope of this program. 
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The range of this program is found in the area of adaption to the environment 
in which the child is involved. For the deaf-blind child this also includes 
learning to use the defective senses to the utmost. In addition, to adapt or 
cope with an environment of objects the child must be alloived to experience 
a large variety of movements and learn movement patterns, abilities and skills. 
The forms of movement must be dependent upon their ultimate use in adult life 
' 3S formation of base skills. The program will begin with the most simple 
movement experiences and move up to those movements, abilities and skills 
v/hich lead to adaptation and normalization. 

The Deaf Child 

What are the sensory impaired children like? What characteristics do they 
have? How far can they go in the area of motor developinent? 

The deaf child exhibits problems in the area of hearing only. This may effect 
the speech of the child in addition but this is not necessarily affected to 
the, point where it cannot be developed. The senses of vision, touch, taste 
and smell are unaffected and used to the fullest extent for sensory experiences 
and in developing lines of communication. 

Many times when hearing is lost, for whatever reasons, there is also impair- • 
ment in the balancing mechanisms of the inner ear. This fact may make it 
difficult to experience some movement patterns associated with locomotion in 
particular. For this reason a determination of the balance impairment, if 
any, should be made and an extra effort put into developing this sense. A 
second loss which.may occur in conjunction with deafness is a lack of rhythm. 
This is a necessary factor in the smooth coordination of bodily movements 
and in the eventual enjoyment of physical motion. A program which utilizes 
the development of rhythmic movement and coordination will be an essential 
part of the program for the child determined to have a hearing loss. Using 
the vision sense and the sense of touch as related to proprioceptive and 
kinesthetic responses of the individual a total program of movement and physical 
development can be created and used. Motor patterns for the deaf child are 
experienced throughout the senses of vision and touch. It is then these two 
senses which are used as a pathway around the lost auditory sense. 

The child learns by imitation of movements and experiences movement through 
the tactual sensations of the movement. These tactual sensations are pro- 
prioceptive - sensing positions of the body and its parts, kinesthetic - 
sensing the movement of the body through space, and the peri feral sensation 
of the surface moved over, around, within, through, etc. Obviously these 
occur in conjunction with one another. The child imitates movement and in 
the imitation the child experiences the movement. 

The Blind Child 

The totally or legally blind child lacks full use of the sense of vision. The 
other senses remain intact. 
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For the purposes, of motor development programming the senses of hearing and 
touch are primarily used. The child in a world without sight is more nearly 
related to the deaf-blind child because of the importance of sight to the 
initial self-explorations and exploration of the immediate environment that 
are so necessary to the developmental process. With, the deaf child objects 
and obstacles can be seen and felt. The blind child only feels most objects, 
unless it also makes a noise or has a particular odor, thus allowing the 
child only one mental^ sensual^ or perceptual picture of the object. It is 
a well known fact of learning that learning will accrue much faster and be 
more complete if more than one sense is used in the learning experience. 



The use of the remaining functional senses is much like that for the deaf- 
blind child. Co-active movement programming is used. This can be done 
more simply because the child is also able to hear visual cues to movements. 
The auditory cues should relate to the movement of body parts and the directions 
of movements^'thus giving the child a good image of self and of his environment. 

The Deaf-Blind Child 

The child who is both deaf and blind is uniquely separate from a child who is 
either deaf or blind. The deaf-blind child has few of the characteristics 
of the deaf child or the blind child. Their world is within themselves because 
they know little to nothing of the outside world. All of their sensations are 
of "Me", not me and someone else, or me in relation to something else. The "I 
being" is all there is to this child. All stimulation and sensation arise 
from within this "I being". The senses of touch, taste and smell are the 
only contact with the outside world. However, these senses do not allow an 
easily accessable pathway for any form of communication or relation to the 
outside world. 

The deaf-blind child may experience many things on the sensation level - 
objects, textures, movements, inner feelings of hunger, pain, etc. hot and 
cold, and any number of other sensual experiences. Without some form of 
educational programming it is most difficult for this child to move up to 
the perception level of experience and beyond, especially if some mental 
retardation is also present. 

The motor development program for the deaf-blind child is most important^— 
because it is the early development of physical-motor control w^hich sets" 
the basis for all other areas of development. It is in the area of physical- 
motor experience and expression that the first forms of communication with 
the outside world can be made. It is also through physical -motor pathways 
that early communication can be made with the "I being" within the child. 
Therefore, this program will center on the use of personal contact with the 
child in motor movements in the form of co~active movements. More will 
be said about co-active movement later. 
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MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 



An development is sequential, all developmant builds upon previous dfvolnpinent, 
all development moves upward step by step, all development is systematic, f-'rom 
this point on development depends upon the individual. ■ Human devf^loniripnt can 
be either normal or abnormal. The development of the multiply handicapped, zor\- 
sory impaired and/or deaf-blind child is far from normal. "Normal" developmental 
scales are used as a guide and a resource but by no mean^. an individual qrowth 
chart. 

The developmental stages are common, in one form or another, to all children. 
However, in atypical development it is not the developmental sequence which is 
different, but the rate and pattern of development. In normal development, 
the transition from one stage to another is not always easily detected. On 
the other hand, the time between stages may be more prolonged with a child whoso 
development is delayed. 

Motor development is governed by two principles. These are the cephalc-caudal 
and proximal -distal growth principles. The former refers to the progression of 
development from head to foot. The latter refers to growth from the midline 
or center of the body outward. In line with these two principles is the 
fact that movement develops from awkward mass movements "to more precisional 
gross and fine coordinated movement patterns', abilities and skills. At each 
developmental ago level certain progressions occur through a spiraiing effect. 
Some skills may remain constant while others mature. A child may revert to 
an earlier form of behavior without having lost any of his previous skill. 
This farm of regression is usually purposeful in that it provides an opportu- 
nity for the child to review and strengthen a previously accomplished skill 
in order to develop the next sequential step. This then is the spiraiing 
progression of review, picking up new skills and strengthening old ones.' 
For the deaf-blind and/or sensory impaired child this form of' development is 
most important as a tool for teaching and learning. ; 



MOTOR DEVELOPHrMT AND SENSORY IMPAIRMENT 



For the sensory impaired child riovement is essential, the development of a variety 
of movement patterns and skills is necessary for adaptation to a life which lacks 
one or more senses. The individual must eventually become aware of his environ- 
ment and be able to move within it, be it famil iar or not. This knowledge of envi- 
ronmental characteristics begins with a self-image. Progressing outward' from 
that point of internal s ensation of self. The individual advances to a c2onc.i:j3- 
tualiz ation of sights and/or sounds found in the world within and without." 
Between these two levels of experience are found the levels of percep tion ~ the com- 
bination of sensation with experience, imagery - formation of' a mental picture, 
and sym bolism - being able to relate or assoc1a.te mental images of the environ- 
ment. Sensation preceeds these three and conceptualization is the highest step, 
following symbolism. 
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Staqes of Motor D ove lopment * 

There are five sequo*H.^s of movement experience which parallel Myklebust's Hierarchy 
of Experience, presented above. These are exploration, discovery, combination, 
selection, and performance. The levels are usually defined relating to normal children. 
For the purpose of this program they will be defined to relate more to the needs of 
the sensory impaired child. Exploration of motor movements relates to the sensation 
of experiences. During this level of experience, the child learns to extend himself 
vvithin his environment. He is able to feel his movement and sense the variety of ways 
he TS able to move. Exploration then is a means of experiencing movement throucih the 
senses. 

For the sensory impaired child this experience is limited by the handicap or 
handicaps involved. The teacher or parent must provide those experiences on thp sensory 
level which are beneficial to the child. A blind child would profit most from the 
movement of arms, legs, and head which explore the environment within his roach 
just as a normal sighted child would. The multiply handicapped blind or otherwise 
sensory impaired child benefits from this type of movement as well as would the child'* 
who may not have mental retardation as an adjunct handicap. 

On the level of discovery the child is able to experience movement through 
perception of that movement. The child has now explored and sensed a vast 
number of movements. From these sensations perceptions are formed from the 
experience of many movements. As the child perceives movements he is then able 
to discover new movement and to combine movement patterns . These experiences be- 
come repetitive. From this repetition the child is able to form mental images of 
movement and combinations of movements. Using these learned movements, new' patterns 
can be combined to make any number of new patterns leading to the development of skills. 

A' deaf child should have little difficulty in these early stages of development if the 
proper movement stimulation is either present or induced by the parents or a teacher. 
However, the blind or deaf-blind child will have much difficulty unless some effort 
is put into the sensation - exploration and perception - discovery levels because of 
the great need for vision at this time. Here the child must manually be put through 
movements and encouraged to self-initiate movements. The children on these levels 
must be made to sense, explore, perceive and thus discover a wida range of movements. 

Using the intact senses, the child has sensed, perceived, explored and discovered a 
number of skills. The child can reach out purposefully and strike or bat at a toy or 
other object to receive satisfaction and enjoyment from the movement and its results. 
This is combination of movements which, lead to selection and eventual performance of 
selected skills on the highest, level. 

The development and expansion of movement skills leads the child to the se lection 
of skill combinations to be used as a part of a specific group of actions or in 
games or other informal occupational activities. Thus selection utilizes the level 
of imagery to experience movement, combine and select specific uses of movement skills. 
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At the; highest level of Rhyi.lc.al -motor experience the child functions at the 
level of conceptualization - able to make, ideas concrete and think in abstract terms. 
When the child, Hearing adulthood, is able to conceive movements as specific skills 
to be used in a game situation he is then able to pick and choose skills for per- 
formance in games and sports. These skills are performed under circumstances 
where accuracy and a highly successful performance are expected. The person selects 
a few skills to develop to a high level, therefore slighting other skills. At this 
level the importance is placed on the degree of performance in a few sports, not 
experience in a wide range. 



ihe sensory impaired child does not progress to this peak level any differently than 
a normal child would. A stronger base must be developed. The lower two or three 
levels must receive great effort. From there on up the progress, though not simple, 
requires only a certain amount of compensation for tHf handicap or handicaps, but 
no more than this. These compensations vary but must be made with the objective 
of increasing persona] independence and skill achievement. 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE DEAF-BLIND CHILD 



Aside from the few general characteristics and principlesof motor development, 
a great many factors enter into the individual 's developmental progression. 
For the handicapped child two major factors are important. These are matura- 
tion, related to time and aging changes, and experience. Experience is 
especially personal and closely associated with the child's environment. Ex- 
perience can be contrived or normal interactions with the environment within 
or outside the child. As teachers it is our job to see that experiences, con- - 
trived or natural, elicit learning - development - and that experiences cover 
a wide range of those possible within the environment. 

It is most important to recognize that all children have the potential to develop. 
Multiply handicapped children develop at a slower rate, even with adequate 
training opportunities, and very little or not at all with no training. With 
the deaf-blind or sensory impaired child craining and stimulation are imperative. 
Experencial development of sensual and movement experiences is not likely without 
it. The child is left to little more than the normal aging and maturational 
development of the body. 



An adequate program of deaf-blind •- sensory impaired motor development includes 
much in the area of sensation and perception. Many theorists, have closely rela- 
ted motor movements, the perception movement, and perceptual -motor movements to 
intellectual development. The ultimate goal of any educational training pro- 
gram is the maximum* use of the intellectual processes. This motor development 
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program is geared to the objective of building a strong devGlopmental base in 
movement and tha u.ce of senses leading to the ultimate use of perception and 
cognition of environmental experiences. 

As development progresses from one level to the next the child reaches plateaus 
which are most important for a motor development program. The greatest emphasis 
should be placed at these points with recognition of spiral ing and regression 
in mind. Small increments of skill level linked with each other are most im- 
portant to progression on a plateau and from one step to the next. 

METHODS OF PRESENTATION 

The normal child develops with little aid receiving cues and proper activities 
at readiness points. The multiply handicapped retarded child cannot proceed 
as simply as this. For the "atypical" child learning is development and this . 
child must, in a sense be taught to develop. The normal developmental process 
must be fabricated with, care so as to not miss vital landmarks of development. 
Cues must be presented in the form of stimulation, movement or positioning. 
Activities are presented as a form of experience. The activities take the 
child through experiences v/hich closely simulate normal developmental patterns. 
In seme cases activities are designed to adapt or correct handicaps. In other 
cases activities can be utilized to set the basis for progression in other fields 
of development dependent upon physical -motor factors. This includes such areas 
as communication, socialization, and adaption to sensory handicaps. 

Methodology for teaching deaf-blind and sensory impaired must include sensory 
stimulation. This means the use of functional senses - fully or partially 
functional - and developing pathways around senses which are totally lost. 

CO- ACTIVE MOVEMENT 

"fhe most frequently used method of movement training for basic motor development 
is co-active n.jvemant. As the term implies movements are presented and experienced 
in conjunction with another force. This outside force is the teacher. 

Most learning experiences require imitation of movement patterns or skills. For 
partially sighted and blind children this is impossible by visual means. The 
senses of touch, kinesthesis and proprioception must be developed and utilized. 
Co-active movement does this in order to teach movement skills. 

Co-active movement is the teacher and student moving together. It is a form of 
kinetic stimulation utilizing passive and active-assistive movements. In a sense 
the teacher and studf^^nt become one moving body. The teacher providing all or 
part of the muscular movement and the student utilizing his tactual senses to 
pattern the moverrient, The student's part is mostly unconscious neuromuscular 
patterning which should eventually develop into conscious movement control 
patterns, abilities and skills. This development follows the levels as de- 
scribed by Myklebust*s Hierarchy. 

In essence the child is aWe to feel the movements of the teacher. The child ' 
senses the bending of a leg or arm, the force and distance of the movement. 
Total body contact is necessary for total body movement. This is necessary for 
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beginning . uraimn^/, less contact is required as motor control increasps A child 
w th higher functioning level may sense movement of the teacher whe^h^^ is in 
close relationship to the student. Under these circumstanrerJhe child Unln^ 
just movement and. not the actual physical -motor aaion! For th s rea onlhf 
Teh? d'whn'?,.n>' ' "7^^^^"* P^"^^''" ^'^'^^^^^ already e< S o '^;th 

S^SrlSr^ii"^? 

level training. The outcomes are as stated before; that beinq to Dro»yi(]p n 

basis fo- communication, socialization and intel lectual furKtioninq'^skTls 

It IS especially useful in the ultimate use of the bod; a^ a Sis'of eJJression. 

Co-action can be effectively used to teach any form of movement For tho nur 

aencl.f ft\^'T'V^ -''^^ "^^^ elementary ?e ching meJ od^ In 

v' e io vplopiki f lower leveVskills and pJ^ogresses'on usi'ng a^ti- 

c n- d^ inovemt ?^ ihl ^ nw' ^^^^^^Hy begin with total control of the 
of J?s ormS^nts! progresses he should take more control 

Teaching body parts, laterality and directionality becomes important tn tho 
eventual independence and skill level of the chili ThTfshoSld be done bj 
whi e movinT"?? ?nf ''''l^ '''1'''°'^ left-right^on,marldVa'id°nam n^^ parts 

n^S 

^':^^.^!i\s^Zt^lZ^^ Classroom teacSl^n^d 



SENSORY STIMULATION 



V ip™^^ .tVu '^^^^ easily presented. For continuation of pre- 

ll??nn nf Jh ^'^ ^° ^^""^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ho has effective communication stimu- 

or n?t?^t.nn f!!''' "^'"'^ accomplished by touching a br"dy part 

or init dting a desired movement. A combination of the two is also possible in 

i-nto'co^^c? on'l^fh '''"Jr^H °J ^'"'^ stimulation sho d ot move 

into co-action as this method gives much more support and aid than rPQuirKl The 

A . IthnH '"^ ''^'"'^■"^ '"^thod should be the developmLtTf i,Spendence 

td^^^lr"^ c?r\S,SL^?'^^^"'^"" '''^'^^ function- shoulS not b.^' 

If^uj stimulation is used as motivation or a cue to initiate a movement pattern 

liou d be' atlsf^'c'Jnrv'' L'' ''^'''^'^ ^^''^ ^^'^ to be movcS' 

snouia be satisfactory. In order to communicate the desired action the oxtrfwtv 

may be put through the action. The child then repeats the action SncSe'^ 

bv Jnurh "luscle or muscle group may be stimulated 

miscfe Vdl i^n/ ^r^^'"-^ f ^" direction in which contraction of the 
?s ?eau red for Jh.-c: 1^7° knowledge of muscle locations and actions 

priSr knowl d and should not be attempted without this 
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The use of tactal senses of the deaf-blind, sensory impaired'child cannot be 
over emphasized. These senses are generally the only remaining senses useful for 
motor development training. However, other senses can and should be used when 
appropriate. The multi -sensory approach to teaching works well even with sensory 
impaired children. Sometimes it is all that is left when the visual and audftory 
senses are totally lost. 

GENERAL PROCEDURAL METHODS 

As a general principle all methods should be beneficial to the cttiild; and satisfy 
the accomplishment of objectives. Always begin with the objectives Is given by 
the activity. Begin with the simplest or most appropriate objective and follow 
the procedure of the activity always keepjng in mind the objectives. 

The ultimate results of everything you do for, the child. must be the highest 

form of independence attainable. The less things you do for the child the better. It 

IS appropriate to give support but support should be lessened as the child's • 

ability to "stand on his own" increases. This is not to say that the child 

cannot place confidence in you, but he must have the confidence that you are 

helping, not making him dependent upon you. 

Under these circumstances. a child learning to climb stairs would require a 
great deal of support and assistance. Co-active movement would be used first 
of all, where the teacher does everything with the child following. Co-action 
advances to stimulation or active-assisti ve movements where the teacher stimulates 
the child to step up or down with the appropriate leg. At this point the child 
should be able to balance fairly well going up and down the stairs. 

Next the child is encouraged to transfer support from the teacher to a wall or 
railing. The teacher moves with the child, supporting the other side. As the 
child advances, lessen support on the side opposite the railing or wall. This 
will force the child to accept more of his own weight and be responsible for 
more of his own support. Eventually the amount of support will be reduced to 
where the child takes your arm or holds your hand. Actual physical support is 
replaced always with motivation and much praise. The actual encouragement is 
something between you and the child, but there should never be a lack of it and 
there cannot be too much. 

A deaf-blind child should never be left alone or allowed to fall without support. 
It is understandable that a child may fall or trip but someone must be there to 
break the fall and return the child to the task as quickly as possible. Falling, 
tripping, etc. are not bad or undesirable happenings. They are part qf life. 
But a deaf-blind, sensory impaired child should not experience the fear or pain 
causing factors of falling until he or she is able to satisfactorily cope with 
the fall and be able to get up and start over on their own. This is a concept 
related to failure. The handicapped child does not need to experience failure 
until self-image and confidence are such that failures can be accepted and over- 
come. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 



The following activities are specifically designed to elicit motor 
development progress from sensory impaired and deaf-blind children. 
In most cases their actual use may be varied depending upon the in- 
dividual child and the teacher's approach to the activity. Objec- 
tives given for each activity are general and related directly to 
the activity and equipment used. For many of the activities other 
objectives may be introduced in order to suit the child's needs. 
These must be adaptable to the activity and equipment without los- 
ing the actual intent of the activity. 

All activities will be categorized as locomotion-mobility, manipu- 
lation,- or stability. A separate section will be concerned with 
the obstacle course, which is a special area of need for the deaf- 
blind child. Other activities related to motor development are 
available and will be used in addition to these to correct or develop 
special areas of problems and handicaps. 
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LOCOf'lOTIO.N-MOBILITY 



The ability to move about from place to place is a most important animal 
characteristic. It is one of the main differences between plants and 
animals. The ability to move on two legs in an erect posture is unique 
to the primates, of which man is the principle member. Using the mental 
powers and physical characteristics which belong to man alone ws are able 
to move from one place to another through a vast number of means. These 
include movement by self-propulsion, or vehicles which provide propulsion 
other than that provided by man's physical strength alone. 

The fact that we, as humans, are able to progress from a child, unable to 
move with purpose, to a fully developed individual, able to move about with- 
in nearly, any environment, is a remarkable happening specific to the human 
creature. This happening is a procession of inter-dependent skill develop- 
ments which begin from the first movements of the child and are able to con- 
tinue throughout life with any number of adaptions or additions- All motor develop- 
ment of locomotor skills is based on the patterns, abilities and skills devel- 
oped and learned in the first seven to eight years of a normal life. With a 
child unable to progress at a normal rate, these years are broken into a num- 
ber of developmental levels or plateaus- Additional handicaps must be com- 
pensated for in the developmental progression and some areas given more at- 
tention and more importance. 



The area of locomotion, the ability to move from point to point, is a specific 
area of motor development which is important, calling for specific attention. 
^~ * The blind and deaf-blind child requires this additional attention in locomo- 
tion in order to develop through a normal sequence. For this child the ability ; 
to move from one point to the next effectively is only part of the overall 
needs. l\le ability to move in a controlled efficient manner is of equal im- 
portance. This special capability can be termed mobility. 

The blind and deaf-blind child, youth and adult must not only be able to walk, ! 
run, skip, hop,- jump, etc. from one point to another, but do so in an effec- * \ 

tive and efficient manner. This usually calls for locomotion in a straight i 
line, or the easiest and shortest path between two points. The non-sighted i 
or visually limited individual may have difficulty moving in a straight line j 
(a veering tendancy is common to blind persons), difficulty perceiving curves, . I 

corners or grades of a surface, or difficulty negotiating obstacles of various 1 
sizes, shapes and configurations. Therefore, not only the simple ability to j 
move from place to place but the ability to do it with a degree of efficient ' 
control and perception is most necessary. j 

It is this specific area of locomotor and mobility skill development which I 
this section will be most concerned. The activities will be designed to .i 
teach, develop and practice these skills in developmental levels of sensation, 
perception, imagery, and possibly symbolism. The first throe levels will be I 
of primary importance due to the intellectual level of many of the students. ; 
. who will be affected by this program and the fact that the other levels of | 
experience call for other experiences outside the area of motor development. 
When the child passes into and beyond the imagery stage of experience he or she 
is out of the range of purely physical experience and not as dependent on move- 
ments for experience only. : 

^ ! 
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The Locomotion-Mobility section will proqress from the earliest form of 
locomotor movements to the more complex skills which are within the smpe of 
this program and the averaae range of the students affected by this proqram. 
Reference must be made to the sections of this proqram dealing with qeneral 
movement or early developmental training for activities necessary to'brinq 
the child to the level of locomotion skills as will be presented here. " 
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BASIC LEVEL SKILLS 



The following skills will be presented in the order by which they looirallv 
appear in a normal developmental sequence. In general it will be understood 
that the sensory impaired and deaf-blind child could not develop along this 
progression unless the described training is introduced at the prnoer tim^s 
The premise that the child is able to sit unsupported and creep will be Uknn 
for granted. Previous work in early infant stimulation and develoDmental activi 
ties will have already been accomplished. Information and activities in this 
area are to be found in the section entitled Early Developmental Training. 

Basic level skills are those motor skills which are primarily simple, one 
action movements. They are not necessarily associated with "or in combina- 
tion with other movement skills and include the fewest number of outside (non 
physical-motor) factors. This does not mean that basic skills cannot be made 
difficult by the introduction of variations or outside factors. But in their 
pure form they are unique in and of themselves. Essentially a basic skill is 
positively related to the well known atomic elements of matter in that they 
cannot be broken into other compound factors. 

The basic skills of locomotion-mobility are walking, stair walking, climbing, 
jumping, hopping, horizontal jump (for distance), and sliding. The develop- 
ment of these skills set the necessary base for further progression in loco- 
motion and independence in mobility. 

(1) WALKING is the act of putting one foot ahead of the other with the corres- 

sponding shift of body weight to the lead leg following which the ooonsitp leg 
moves ahead to take the weight as the cycle continues. 

This is indeed a simple description of a much more complicated task. For our 
purposes it will suffice to maintain the fact that each step is followed by a 
shift of weight. This is almost a reciprocal motion which cannot and should 
not be reversed except in the very early walking stages. 

J KME E WALKING ■ . 

Objectives To develop the walking pattern, increase postural strength of hips • 
and trunk, develop alternating cross-pattern motion, develop and 
enhance the use of arms in balance and movement. 

Equipment Mat, knee pads if necessary. 

20 
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It h*''^!"* ^'^ ^''^^^ POsTtion on the knees. 

The hands are held clenched or open, the elbows are slinhtly 
flexed, the arms are at the side. ='"J"'''y 

Action- One or two assistants may be needed to"^rovide suooort for thr^ 
student in the initial phases of work. With the support of Kss sLnts thP 
.student walks on his knees progressing forward by mS!;?ng one leg at a Ume. 

whill^Un U f^l b° "^cessary to provide most of the positioning support 
while the student moves his legs only. Gradually ask the student tn f 

iKelt" ^St-Hrm: ll ^^I^^TT ^"^ ^° -pp^.t\Ns'tr?run"k.^41 ulate 
Aqain allSw the studPnJ ?n tti an exaggerated cross-pattern rnovLnent. 

n?+iLn ? 1? to take on more and more of this arm motion The cros«;- 

S rac ed I is^L'ulJ; T"""' from creeping but may have to be Reviewed a 
SeSelopmental'jUeaJ' "'"^'^ °' P^09^"sion within a 

With this activity and the others it may be a good idea the teacher to do thP 
?aDabie''nrnp^fn" ^'"^r- ^^'^'^^ and assi tan?s may be JerJ 

g if omf em at ':?th'wh-?'th'pi'' "^"'J?"' difficulty they should atSpt to 
gain some empathy wi th what they are attempting to get the student to do. 

Teaching this activity may require some muscle stimulation and most likelv 
co-active movement for the initial phases. Be sure the student is awlronf 
It "J°T';*^*° performed before attempting to get h m to moJe while ?akina ' 
any part of his own support. A deaf child may pick up this exercise vorv^ 
easily while watching a demonstration by the teacher or a de ^ 



CRUISING 



Objectives- Increase independence of walking, develop leg, hip and trunk 
strength, enhance the use of the arms in the walking action. 

Equipment- Stall bars, parallel bars or other pieces of furniture or 
classroom equipment which are stable enough to support the 
student's weight. :>uHHuri. tne 

Position - The student stands erect maintaining support with the aid of 
a bar or piece of furniture. It is suggested that the 
student pull herself to this position to begin the action. 

^£ti|n- While mafntainq support and balance on the bar the student 
walks from one end to the other and returns. 

ciiS°lI?l! tl?}? activity should be accomplished as independently as possible 
some aid wi 1 need to be provided in the early stages of learning. The 
student w 11 need to be able to find his own best standing posiJion where 
J?r^r '"uJil'll stability. This may appear quite awkward aJ 

till u ^?t° student find his most comfortable position. When on 
balance he will appear to have a rather gross sense of symetry and stabili- 
ty. Movements may also be quite hesitant and "jerky". Provide much 
encouragement to keep the student up and moving. When he falls qet him 
back up and moving again quickly. 
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JIJnroL S ^/^"^y^^ '^fs ^ good tool to aid the student's walkincj . 
TtuZTfl H '^t^'^t^ °^ independence, they do not work with all 

students. If the student shows severe dislike of the parallel har<; usp 
Sr/Jf contact methods already presented in order to keep a continuous 
pace of successful advancement. ^unumuuus 

J«M'whJr!l of assisted support is simply to hold the student's elbow or 
Sw4n5 ^ standing at his side. From this the child receives mostly 
Hi n5' tfSr^ '"2 guidance and occasional aid when he may ?Sse balance. 
?he tlpJt hn?H ^r^'^ S'^^''^^"" ^''^^'"^■"9 f'-om this by asking 

^nZ P^'oviding support or assistance to a student from the side it is a 

ir?^^''? 5° fl^""^ periodically during the practice sess on This 

?JJ°:uc^^^^^^f slde^^?;? °" ^^-^^ ^-^^ him^^?onrc^opeI!jj^g 

The release of support included in this activity is leadinq the student into 
UNASSISTED WALKING ' 

Objectives- To increase and further develop the muscles used in walkinq and 
posturing support, increase balance, develop normal walkin-5 gait, 
develop independent walking. "j ycnt. 

Equipment- None except an obstacle-free area 

Position- The student stands erectin a normal walking position. The 
student maintains his om support and balance. A teacher may 
stand at his side, but only for the purpose of correcting an 
occasional error in step or balance. The student should be 
made, aware that the teacher is there and what the teacher's 
purpose IS in being at the student's side. 

Action- The student walks independently for as many stfns as he is able 
. Much support in the form of encouragement and praise should be given 

pjfnif!^^^"^ student's posture and walking gait may resemble his first 
efforts at assisted walking, legs spread and a forward lean of the 

SSpn'tJc n 'n.c"?I'''''r ^^r'^^ °^ spiraling progression of development. 
When this occurs the teacher must point out the student's errors and n 
some cases give sensory stimulation to remind the student of correct 
posture or walking gait. ui v.urr.i.i. 

When a student has gained independence or near independence, initiate a 
program where the student fs asked to use his hands to find obstacles in 
J^nnhrrT??^ °' to follow a path. In this program the sti^dent is 
taught to follow a wall by keeping a hand in contact with the wall He 
also IS taught to use his hands in front of him to warn of iripendinq 
obstacles or-obstructions in his path. These skills are primarily re- 
nJnnlm^TfJ- '"'^''^'^ Education class but are best initiated in a regular 
program at this_point or even earlier in some cases. This is also another 
o ■ wf?t?l r '^^'^P^"^ ^^^^ student's hand at shoulder level back in the assisted 
ERIC ^*^9e. 



I^LI l-l! ^ l^^^ of cruising will require some exploration and two or 
■ t ^l^^^*"-?^ P:-"s of equipment should be provided on which the child 
may cruise. Eventually the child should be cruising on a wide variety of 
objects and should be able to find his own cruising area and should null 
S I i5 ^° s^'^^di'^g- This is a normal step in the developmental orrcoss 

w?n oww..^;?f''^•'""'^^'T^''^'•. ^ "^^'^^ ^ble *° cruise independently 

will eventually gain a higher degree of independence in walking .For 
the deaf-blma and blind student this can be very important. 

ASSISTED WALKING 

Objectives- Improve independent walking, increase strength in the legs, hip 
and trunk, increase balance and stability, develop and iniprove 
standing and walking posture. 

Eguipment- Broom handle, large rubber ring, string or rope. 

Position- The student is standing with one or both hands holding a bar 
or holding the teacher's hand or hands. The student's hand 
should not be raised above shoulder heiqht under any circum- 
^r^lIP^: /^^^ because the arms and hands are' an integral part 
of the balancing process for the student. When the hands ?re 
raised above the head it raises the center of mass or cf^ntr-r of 
.v:.g[Ayity thus requiring an unnatural stabilization effort on the 
student's part. 

J.^^J^'^u^^^ ^^^"^^ i" ^ normal walking pattern with the aid or 
support of the teacher-. At this point the student should be able to stand 
alune for extended periods and posturing should not be a difficulty. The 
support assistance provided by the teacher is to help the student with the 
transfer of v/eignt while stepping. This weight transfer is necessary so that one 
foot may be lifted and carried forward while the other leg takes the weight 
OT the body. 

In order for the student to eventually accomplish this transfer independently 
the support of the teacher will have to be gradually released as the student 
IS asked and encouraged to take his own weight and support. Thp normal 
progression of releasing support can be accomplished as follows: First, support 
can be given by holding from behind and under the arms, the teacher's hands 
clasped around the student's chest. At this point almost total support is 
given and movement is co-active. This procedure advances to the teacher 
standing at one side or the other and holding the student under the right 
arm (the teacher is on the student's left side) with the teacher's right 
hand, and holding the student's left elbow with the teacher's left hand. From 
this position minimal support and direction can be given. At this level 
the teacher may also guide the student from in front by holding the student's 
hands and walking backward giving minimal support and direction. (The student 
13 walking forward; the teacher backwards.) Other pieces of equipment such 
as a bar, ring, or rope may be used which the student holds onto while 
walking. One piece of equipment which may be beneficial to the student 
at this point is the parallel bars. These should be set at a height which 
IS even with the student's wrist when he is standing and his arms are held 
straight at the sides.. When the student is walking'in the parallel bars, 
he holds onto both bars, one in each hand. Stress the cross-pattern place- 
ment of hands. and feet. The right hand slides forward as the left foot steps, etc. 
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STAIR WALK If !G - As a definitive tenii, stair walking does not follow 
cfosely with'the definition give-n basic skills. However, . for the 
blind and deaf-blind, this skill is, in a sense, a step up, as it 
were, from the walking skill. In addition to this the ability to walk 
the stairs independently is a skill which will ultimately normalize 
the student into the world of the sighted. 

Stair walking is then both a locomotor and a mobility skill. In its basic 
level form it is a loccmotor skill related to, climbing. As a mobility 
skill it is necessary to negotiate not only stairv/ays in buildings and houses, 
but also curbs and other similar obstacles and obstructions. 

STAIR CRAWLING " " •. ■ . • 

Objectives- Develop initial independence on the stairs, set a basis of motor 

And kinesthetic sensation or memory as related to the stairs, 

increase strength of postural muscles, enhance cross-pattern 
movement. ^ 

Ef,]U2pniefit^- A flight of stairs or a set of therapeutic stairs consisting of ; 
not more than three or four steps and not less than two steps 
both up and down. 

F osi tion - The student is placed or gets himself into a position where both 
feet are on the floor and the hands are placed on the stairs, two 
to three steps from the floor. " ^ 

Action- The student executes a normal creeping movemeat, moving up the 
stairs one step at a time. When the student reaches the top he stops and 
returns to the floor by reversing the action of going up. Do not allow the 
student to go down the stairs forward, at first. The cross-pattern should 
be maintained throughout. Although the student may perform the tv/o-step 
alternating gait, v/iiere one foot then the other is placed on a step so that. ^ 
both feet are on the same step. Encourage the performance of a cross-pattern 
and an alternating one-foot-per-step action. Some sensory stimulation may be 
necessary even- to the point of passive-assistive movement to develop the cross- 
pattern. , ■ - 

Work to develop the awareness of v/here the legs and feet, arms and hands, 
are located in relation to each other and in relation to the stairs. Tlie 
^dCTf^blicnd, deaf, or partially sighted student should be able to watch 
these body parts as they move. This is a good idea to have the student 
v/atch the movement of body parts while performing all movement skills. For 
the totally blind student, continually remind him of limb position and call 
attention to movemeut of each. Perhaps more sensory stimulation, touching 
a moving limb will be recjuired for the totally blind. 

The concepts of up and down can be presented quite adequately during this 
set of activities. Remind the student of his direction of movement, up 
or down. Attempt to present a motor memory or sensation of height or movement 
up or dov/n by physically relating the student to a stationary point which has 
been previously perceived as being high or low in relation to the student's 
^position while standing on the floor. 
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For example, a mark which can be felt is placed at e stationary point on 
the wall above; the student's head, within his reach. This point is sensed 
and described to the student as being high (another point can be desc^'bed 
and sensed as being low). When the^student climbs one or two steps aqciin 
have the student feel tliese points and describe his relationship betwc-en them, 
the difference between the floor-standing and stair-standing heights as the 
students perceives it. . 

ASSISTED STAIR WALKING 

Objectives- Develop a stair walking pattern in an erect stance, improve^ 
strength in balance -and stability, develop independence on 
stairs. 

E quioniont- A flight of stairs or therapy stairs with a railing or positioned 
near or next to a v^all. 

Position- The student stands erect at the base of the stairs. The hands 
may be holding the rail or placed against the wall. 

Action - When the student has gained some definite independence on the 
stair crawling skills, begin this activity in conjunction with stair crawling. 
The student should be able to stand in an erect posture with little or no 
assistance for at least 30 seconds before initiation of this activity. 

In the first phase the student should use the support of the teacher and the 
wall or railing to walk up the steps. Progression is a two-step (two feet on 
one step) alternating movement one step at a time. This should eventually 
lead or be lead into an alternating one-foot-per-step progression up and down 
the stairs. The student will be able to walk up this way before he is able 
to walk down by this means. If the flight of stairs is more than three to 
four steps do not go up or dov;n more than three to four steps to begin, with. 

The student should rely on the teacher and/or the wall for support and balance 

and not standing support. Although the student may at first be fearful of 

the stairs, provide much encouragement and motivation to keep the student- 

supporting his ov^n weight and depending on aid for balance only. This also 

with the undorstrmding that the support will be gradually released as the student is 

is able to^ take on more of his own balance activity. 

The compl icated transfer of weight in stair walking is equal to that necessary 
when the student first learned to walk unsupported.. The progression of 
support release should be gaged the same and much of . the same methods of 
motivation and gradual release can be used. V 

For the blind and deaf-blind student co-active movement experiences are 
useful as a teaching tool and as a method of support in the early phases. 
To progress from this to other forms of assisted walking the teacher can 
.provide side support (as described in the assisted walking activity) or 
walking up the stairs with the student. Eventually, if this is possible, 
the teacher can assist by walking along side the student and provide what- 
ever assistance is necessary. 

Gradually the teacher should ask the student to use the railing or wall for 
support along with taking control of his own balance. This removes the 



l>':acher from the stair iA'alking activity and will thus increase the student's 
independence, . The stiident should not be left alone at this time and still 
requires much encouraGeiriGnt from the teacher- This may require simply 
holding the student's hand, without giving physical support. 

UNASSISTED STAIR l-JALfCING " [ 

Obj .ctlves- Develop and improve stair walking independence, iniprovo strength 
of leg and posture muscles, develop normal alternate one-foot- 
per-step stair walking gait 

Equipment- A flight of stairs or set of therapy stairs with or without a 
railing. If without a railing the stairs should be moved away 
from the wall . 



Po sition - The studcrit stands in an erect position at the base of the stairs. 

Action- The student walks up and down the stairs without the aid of a 
railing, wall or other outside assistance. If the student has been given a 
good base of support in the assisted walking activty and allowed to take his 
own weight and balance in a steady, gradual progression of release and aid,, 
he win be ready to successfully take on the stairs alone. 

ue sure that the student maintains a good walking posture throughout the 
activity. Going up and down, the body should have just a slight forward 
tilt. Actually the line of the body should form a right angle with the 
steps at all times. Some students will walk with the body tilted backwards 
in an attempt to over-compensate for the abnormal- step-up. This shows a - 
lack of coordination and it needs definite work. Instruct the student to lean 
forward while walking; but not so far as touch the steps with the hands. 
The teacher may have to manually position the student in the proper position, 
over-compensating forward just a litt'ie, until he is able to sense the proper 
posture on his own. 



At the beginning the stepping may be the two-foot-per-step variety. This 
can be allowed at first, until the student gains some self confidence of 
hie own on the stairs. As soon as possible get him to begin the one-foot-per- 
step stair walking gait. This will take some effort because of the lateral 
and frontal shifts of weight which are called for simultaneously in this 
movement pattern. " ' . 

The student may require a small amount of support, mostly moral, by holding 
his hand. Also- first passi ve-assistive movement placements, then sensory 
stimulation of the stepping leg will need to be given. The size of the 
step, up and out, should be known to the student but be sure that he is 
made aware of these distances at this point so that a good motor-memory is 
established relati>ig- to the length and height of the steps. This seems to 
be most important in the phase where the student is alternately putting one 
foot on each step. Do not allow the deaf-blind or partially sighted student 
to only feel the step to gage distance. Have the student lock at the step 
and watch the movement of the feet and legs so that the feet are placed 
properly on each step. This will normally become less and less a habit as 
the-istudent becomes used to steps and can step properly without consistent 
attention to the step placement procedure. The student should gain the 
habit of looking periodically to check for obstacles and his ov/n foot place- 
ment. This is actually a very normal thing we all do or should do v/hile 
walking up or down stairs. ^ 
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.ASSISTED CLIMBING 



Objectives Jo oevolop and strengthen the muscles of the arms, shoulders, legs 
and trunk, -.mprovG body awareness, develop and improve the coordina- 
ticn and cooperation of the upper and Tower limbs of ?he bod? im- 
prove sense of confidence or self-image, develop and enhance exper- 
iences and relationships with obstacles within the environme^^^^^ 

EquliW Various objects, large and small, all sJ.apes and sizes whirh may be 

lllfilt ^V^^ ^'^ ^^^^ly- (Tables, chairs benches 

Swedish Rox, stairs, boxes, mats, a barrel on a stand, a ladder! etc. ) , 

SnHr^f"*/*'".' *° to be climbed with a hand or 

hands placed on it. on the top if possible. 

^^^^itHo ?^r;"''V°" °^ climbing given is a very general statement It 
r Ut n °"Vo :t?e.S V'r' ''''''''' studenJs ac ion in 

The student reaches up as .far as possible on the box. If the student is un.hlp 
to at least reach the top help him with a boost or have him start f?5m a benri 
placed next to the box. When the student has a hold on the too hav^ him n ?? 
vvi.h his arms to raise his body from the starting sur?ace^iie'fW or bene J. 

It may be necessary to teach the concent of "pulling" to th^ student Thi.; rAn 

r'f 'x'wL^?^^"^ f ?r the front thus init?a ng a s?nipie I tc 
retlex when the student pulls away. This should be done before the studo^rhP 
gins the climb. Another method is to combine the above actiS^ with na uallv 
putting the student's arm through the movement of pull inn Shercnmh-nn^^ is 
a so he pfu to ift the student' up as she climbs Si I & h nds in pi ce Th s 
will automatically put her arms through the pulling motion of f ex?ng he'arm 
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When the student has pulled himself up, the legs are then used to purh on the 
surface of the object being climbed. If this is not possible yo to the next 
step. The student raises the leg opposite the lead arm, the left arm for a 
right handed person; thus the right leg would be lifted. This leg is raised 
by flexing at the hip and knee so that the leg can be placed on the top v/ith 
the arms.- A rotation of the body also occurs to allow this leg placement. The 
student then uses this leg and the anns to further pull the body up. 

At this point the leg, two arms and the trunk are on the top. One leg remains 
hanging over the side. The body is rotated around the obstacle so that the 
lead-arm is over the side with the leg still hanging (the left leg in this case). 
The lead-leg is rotated to the opposite side. As the body further rotates around 
the obstacle the stomach and chest maintain contact with the top of the obstacle. 
f3oth hands then move to the side just climbed and both legs are on the opposite, 
down-side. 

The actions of the arms in the climbing action is reversed to allow the body 
to slide down slowly to the floor. The arms slowly extend, holding the body 
up until the feet reach t^ floor. 

Assistance can be given at any point of the climb, up or down. This may re- 
quire the aid of one or two people depending on the size and strength of the 
student and the teachers or aides. The student can be easily boosted up by 
holding at the waist, or better, under the arms. This places^ the arms in their 
working position. To bring the leg up the teacher's hands can be placed under 
the student's arm and on the leg at the knee, just a little above the bend of 
the knee. 

When the student is in position on the top, help may be given to rotate the 
body around. The teacher must be. on the dov/n-side of the obstacle to give aid. 
Here aid can be given by holding the student under the arms or at the waist to 
help lower his body ^to the floor. 

Always keep in mind that it is the student's ultimate need to be able to accom- 
plish this feat on his own. So give only that help which is necessary and allow 
the student tq take whatever amount of his own weight he is able. 

Be sure to name and point out body parts and their actions throughout this climb- 
ing skill practice. This is most important because sensory input is being re- 
ceived from all parts of the body during this set of movements and the student 
needs to be aware of what these sensory stimuli mean. 

UNASSISTED CLIMBI NG - . 

The objectives, equipment and action remain the same as described in the previous 
activity. Only the assistance given by the teacher is dropped. The student 
should be allowed to discover and climb a wide variety of obstacles which call 
for new stimuli andiSoma variation in the basic climbing action. 

Some help will be necessary to negotiate new obstacles, but this can be released 
early so that the student becomes completely independent on all forms, sliapes and 
sizes of obstacles and can easily move the body up and down without difficulty. 
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Jumplng is the forceful act of propelling the body from the floor or any surface 
by the use of the muscles of the legs in particular. The basic movement is a 
simple jump using the legs only for the upward force. As the skill increases and 
coordination becomes more of a factor the arms, trunk, and hips are also included 
in the jump. The specific use of the arms in combination with the legs will be 
the only other factor introduced into this activity. A jump will be considered 
a jump when the individual's feet leave the floor under his own power or assisted 
power. 

ASSISTED JUMPING 

Objectives To develop and improve the skill of jumping, to increase the strength 
of the legs, hips, arm and shoulder muscles, develop and improve gen- 
eral coordination of the arms and legs, enhance body awareness, in- 
troduce and practice a means of propelling the body through space, 
spatial awareness, development of a base of jumping skill to use in - 
other forms of jumping. 

Equipment Trampoline, Mat. 

Position The student is standing in an erect position. An aide or teacher is 
standing behind the student or in front of the student. 

Action For the initial work on this skill two aides will be needed to help 
support and guide the student. The student must first be introduced to the motion 
of the legs. The action of the knees and the ankles are most important in this 
effort. Even though the deaf child will be able to watch the performance of the 
teacher as he demonstrates, the feel, kinesthetic sense, of this movement, as well 
as others which may be presented at any time, are most important. So manually 
putting the student's legs, knees and ankle joints, through the specific motions 
of jumping In a standing position is most important to the student's eventual learn- 
ing of this skill. It should be done while standing so that the student is able to 
sense the shift of mass involved in the jump. 

For this activity one aide supports the student while the^ other puts her through 
the movements of bending the knees and ankles and the spring upwards. The feet 
do pot have to leave the floor at this time since it is the basic feeling of the 
body's movement which is important here. Put the student through this movement 
3 or 4 times in succession. Continue to use this as a means of stimulation and 
review periodically as the student practices the jumping skill. It can only help 
to reinforce the motor memory pattern development which is so necessary especially 
to the blind and deaf-blind student. 

The second phase which should be used along with the initial patterning is when 
the teacher, standing in front of the student performs a single jump. This is an 
attempt to get the student to perform the jump or to raise up on his toes as the 
teacher jumps. A drill which will be helpful here is to perform simple toe raisers 
with the student while holding the student's hands. In this way the student is able 
to feel along witK the teacher the movement of raising his body up. 

During this time the trampoline is a valuable tool for teaching and practice. 
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?IrmVl!:!ln^^-*J^?4 2ri*^^i^^^''^^ ^'^^ trampoline the student is able to per- 

lZniJZoT.T, iuS^arM^cT ''''' '^'r^ 

As with all skills continually ask the student to perform as much of the skill a« 
SpnpISln.l"^'P:L'^'"!^X- J^^ ^^^^^ "" be ?erfo?LfwUh relative in- 

PrKaJp«'?n''?h!^^ '^"2'^ "^^^^ « ^a?. or wall or on the tramjline. 

as°?he studepJ'is'ab?e/'"' of lessened support and assistance as soSn'"'* 

U NASSISTED JUMPING 

IJ?^nS'^ff*^?!«Vf''"^''"'*^"* ^"'^ position remain the same as In the above. The 
action IS also the same excepting for the exclusion of aid or support given by 

S?e ?oJ SL.l?'^';?.f *° J^^' activity the student is asked tS do m^Je and^ 
IZ\1% rnnitL JJ^^l^^J ^^9 moral support of the teacher in building 
i??f ?r .u ?f i?^"f ^ ^^^^ of Independence is oftentimes 

difficult to develop within a student who is quite used to and acceDtina of his 

?eSe?''rf'L?; t^'''' ^'^^'''^ ^"^'•^"^^ this'sense of self^SselessSe s! a iS^' 
nn I nL!f succosses. contrivod or actual, are the keys to develop- 

ing a positive sense of self-worth and eventual independence. 

ioa?*wJ^chE^c^!l^' Independence, at whatever level possible is the highest 
b??L ctnSonlc sensory impaired, especially deaf-blind and 

?n ^^^fI^!^^ independence comes only when the student feels she has rea- 
Jth^n t llTJ I'^'^^P^"^^"". It is then the skills and self-esteem developed 
Vdi La program of training that can give the student the ability to 

seek and find independence. «.u 

ISLl"ol"*l2"-°^ ^rT^*° '^^^P ''^^s® ^^^y "'ay be introduced at any 
phase of the jumping skill training. As the student attempts to jump he is 

r.uJi ^5Ln fi^^ J^'l ^ ^"^^y accomplished when the arms are 

Zilit fj^",*^^ raised just prior to the forceful explosion of 

cSl Si ^If^J^^ ^ headstart on shifting the weight upwards. A 
fpo^^ nLSf Jn-f between the action of the arms and the 

legs, needs to be developed. This can only be felt by the student as it is 
difficult to adequately describe to the student. atuucnu ,i is 

SIIr^.!Ilnin*"''?i;J 12 tramp With his arms raised above the head. 

When jumping with the student, raise his arms as he jumps. Encourage him to 
do this on his own so that the fine coordination can be developed. Practice 
squat jumps where the student begins from a crouched or squat postioS and 
fol^n^^nr^f^K b^r??^"? the hands and arms upwards forcefully and 

■ to reacK HnS ^"Va extension of the legs. Encourage the stJdent 

to reach as nigh as possible for objects just out of his reach. 

(5) HOPPING 

Objectives Basically hopping is jumping on one leg. It requires a more 
refined sense of balance In that the student must maintain his 
body weight on one leg while jumping and landinq on that same 
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leg.. Initially the student will have a preferred leg to hop 
on. This will be the same leg on which the student prefers to 
stand when standing on one leg. Eventually the student should 
be able to stand and jump, hop, on either leg. Pre-requisite 
to the hopping skill is a somewhat advanced ability to stand in- 
dependently on one leg from 5-6 seconds. However, one skill may 
be used to enhance the progression of the other. In either case 
there are assisted forms of teaching which will be utilized so 
that when the student is able to jump well he can also begin to 
learn to hop and develop his lateral balance as well. 

ASSISTED HOPPING 

Objectives Develop and improve lateral stability, develop and strengthen the 
muscles of the arms, shoulders, trunk, hips and legs involved in 
jumping, hopping and lateral stability, introduce and enhance a 
variation of jumping, improve gross and fine coordination of the 
body, improve self-image and self-confidence, spatial awareness, 
body awareness. 

Equipment Trampoline, Stall Bar or Parallel Bars. 

PQ^^^^Q" T^^? student is standing with one leg held up from the floor. The 
weight should b<; mostly on the leg on the floor with some weight 
taken by the bar or the assistance of a teacher or aide. The 
support is mostly for stability and not to carry the student's 
weight. 

Action The student jumps up using the force and power of one leg, with 

''^^^"^ ^"PPO'-t will need to be provided j'ust 
Jjrintni K^'^* ^"^ "P°" landing. When the student has left 

the ground, be careful so as not to set him off balance by shifting his weight. 

The lift off should be straight and with the full force of the foot on the 
floor. Attempt to get the student to absorb her own weight by landing on the 
iJ^h'';^''^!!'":^.-''^ ''"^^ slightly. The teacher will need to help the student 
with this by taking some weight at first because injury may result if the stu- 
dent lands incorrectly. 

At the beginning the student may have difficulty holding her leg up when 
hopping. She may even drop the foot to help with balance upon landing. This 
IS to be expected and is acceptable, but should be discouraged when the student 
becomes more used to the hopping movement. 

Encourage^the use of the arms as in jumping. The arms become particularly im- 
portant when hopping^ not only for the aid in raising the center of mass, but 
also to help with balancing the body. 

UNSUPPORTED HOPPING 

The objectives, position and action remain the same as with assisted hopping. 
The student performs the skill without assistance from outside support. In 
this activity as with the previous activity the trampoline is used for build- 
ing strength m the muscles used in the hop and the association balance activity 
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The uneven, changing b -g of the trampoline calls for a well developed sense » 
or spatial and body awd .ness as well as good balance skills. Even though the: 
student may never be abie to jump or hop unsupported on the trampoline the assist 
ed forms of these skills on the trampoline are more enjoyable and beneficial to 
a program of physical -motor development. 

In the unsupported phase of hopping the student should be encouraged to perform 
the skill on either leg. Although the performance on one leg may be easier 
than the ocher, it is important for total body development and development of 
sides^ spatial awareness for the student to experience this movement on both 

In actuality hopping is the same as jumping as far as the force oroduced in the 
leg. For this reason the procedures used to introduce and practice jumping may 
be used simply with the hopping ski 11 . It may be helpful to have the student 
stand on the leg to be hopped on before performing the hopping movement. This 
easier^ Heighten the student's awareness of balance and make the action 

(6) HORIZ ONTA L JUMPING (Jumping for distance). 

A variation of br.sic Jumping is jumping in a horizontal plane. The motion is 
up and out and the entire body is used for the movement. The essential differ- 
fcrce '-^e horizontal jump and the basic jump is the direction of applied 

The horizontal jump could be said to not follow the definition of a basic skill 
and should be included in the secondary lawl skills. However, because it is 
the nrst skill which the student is asked to significantly alter an already 
learned skill it can be included with the basic skills. If removed from the 
category of jump variations and described as a single low level movement skill, 
as It actually is, it can easily be included as a basic skill. 

As a basic movement skill the:hdri2ontal Jump can be either very simple or more 
advanced. The advanced nature of the skill depends upon the effort of the 
student and the movements included prior to the jump. The simple horizontal 
jump is done with the legs only, with minimal hip action. The jump for distance. 
! on g jump, involves the legs, hip and the arms all working together to propel 
the body upwards and out. As an athletic event the horizontal jump is pro- 
ceeded by a run which adds further momentum, directional force to the body pre- 
ceding the jump. 

ASSIS TED HORIZONTAL JUMP , 

.Objectives, To develop and strengthen th^^ muscles of the legs;, trunk and arms, 
enhance total body coordination and agility, develop a variation 

'* the basic jumping skill, develop body awareneSs^and spatial 

awareness, enhance self-confidence and self-image.. 

Equjpriient None. 

fpsition Student standing erect hands holding the teacher's hands. The 
teacher is positioned in front of the student. 
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Action A forceful explosion of effort from the teacher and the student 
together is necessary for this activity. As the student jumps, the teacher 
forcefully pulls her forward. Watch the action of the student's^ feet. As 
the toes are ready to leave the floor, pull the student toward you. This 
will effectively change the direction of her jumping force. Encourage her 
to lean a little forward just before the jump so that she. can help you. Re- 
peat this action several times so that the student receives the feel of the 
movement. 

The legs are the most important factor in the jump. Have the student begin 
in a crouched position or from sitting in a chair, feet flat on the floor. 
Give assistance as needed and repeat several times so that the student can 
develop a sense of the leg's movement in tde Jumping action. 

■ } - ■ 

Introduce the use of the arms in this jumping form. The arm's action here 
is related to their use in the basic jumping action. In the horizontal jump- 
ing action the arms are thrown up and out so as to pull the body in this dir- 
ection. Encourage the student to attempt this action independently even if 
a jump is not included. The fact that the student is able to feel the changes 
in the body weight mass when the arms are thrown out is enough at this time. 

UNASSISTED HORIZONTAL JUMPING 

The objectives remain the same as the assisted activity. The starting position 
and the action are a little different. 

Position The student stands in a semi-crouched position (a half-squat). The 
hands are held behind the student at the sides. The student is 
standing on his toes. 

Action Following the forceful extension of the arms and hands upward and 
outward, the student extends the legs and jumps forward. Encourage the student * 
to reach out and pull himself forward. 

The deaf-blind or bliad^gtudent must be made aware of direction in space especially 
up, down, forv/ard, backward and out. To these students the sensation of the 
movements is most important. A motor memory of this set of movements needs to 
be developed, so. practice in the correct action is essential. Some aid from the 
teacher may be needed at first to insure proper performance. 

Some concept formation of distance in space can be attempted. Have the 
student jump out from a wall or other stationary object. Relate the dis- 
tance jumped to this point and a point on the student's body, (i.e., an arm 
or leg). Relate a change in effort and the resultant distance jumped by the 
same means. ("The first time you jumped the length of your arm. This time 
you jumped the length of your leg, from the floor to your knee"). These ex- 
planations can be simplified or related to other objects or measurement in- 
struments depending upon the intelligence and developmental level of the 
student. For most students the legs are best to relate jumping distance. 
Tags can be placed on the students trousers or tape placed on the leg to 
equal the distance jumped on the floor. In this way the student receives 
some body awareness as well as spatial awareness. 
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(7) SLIDING 

Stepping to the side in either direction is a foreign movement to even a 
normal child. For any student the practice and execution of this movement 
seems to enhance the sense of bodily movement and spatial awareness. Its 
importance lies in the fact that we move mostly in the sagittal plane of the 
body, either forwards or backwards. Sliding moves sideways in the frontal 
plane of the body, to the left or right. Primarily a level of the sense of 
laterality is developed through this movement. The student slides left or 
right and develops a perception, image and concept of the left and right 
sides of his body and the movement through space to either of these sides. 

If we are to develop a^total sense of movement and the total of possible 
movements which the body is capable we must introduce and develop the siding 
skin on the basic level. Once a new movement direction becomes part of the 
student's movement capabilities, the student will be more willing and able 
to take on the task of new learning in all areas. For the blind and deaf- 
blind student it will be a necessity to be able to move around obstacles by 
whatever means is required. The sliding movement skill is then important 
to the student who is to exist in the normal world. 

. ASSISTED S LIDING 

Objectives Laterality, develop a variation of movement, further the possi- 
bilities of bodily movement, enhance coordination of the legs 
and arms, spatial awareness, directional awareness, improve 
self-image and body awareness. 

Equipment None . 

PQS^tion The student stands erect, hands at the side. The teacher stands 
behind or in front of the student. 

Action This is a co-active learning activity. Together the student and 
teacher step to the side with the lead foot. Second bring the other foot to 
the lead foot so that the instep of the feet touch. The continuing action is 
a step-slide-step-slide or slide-slide-slide in the direction of movement. 
The action should be practiced in both directions, with the left and right 
foot as lead-foot. If the student has evidenced a preferred foot begin by 
using this as a lead-foot. More work, in a relative sense, will need to be 
given for the non-preferred foot than the preferred foot, if there is one. 
Otherwise work equally with one as with the other. Sidedness will be developed 
or can be developed by other means. It is not our purpose now to attempt to 
interject any form of training for sidedness. The expressed objective here is 
related simply to a basic perception or cognitive of the fact that the body has 
two sides, a right and a left. No other concepts are applied or intended. 

As with the other forms of training in co-action, look for the student to con- 
trol his own motions. The bodily contact between teacher and student must be 
continued but should be gradually released to become more sensory stimulation 
than co-action. Allow the student to move independently a few times to get 
a total experience. of the motion. There should be little or no concern for 
stability since the student is only widening her base of support and not neces- 
sarily moving out of the base of support. To insure this fact, do not allow the 
student to step more than a few inches at a time, so that the feet are spread 
no more than shoulder widlh. 
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The deaf student without vision difficulties will require the use of co-action 
as well as the blind or deaf-blind. However, its use will not be necessary for 
such an extended time as the deaf-blind student. The sensation of the move- 
ment is Important to all students. The blind and deaf-blind need the extra 
effort In order tp develop the motor memory. 

UNASSISTED SLIDIN ri 

The objectives remain the same as with the previous activity. 

Equipment A line taped on the floor, a rope, ladder or foot placement ladder. 

Position The student stands erect, hands at the sides. 

Action Without the aid of the teacher, the student steps and slides to 
one side and continues the action as described in the previous activity. The 
line or rope may be used as a guide. The teacher may raise the student's hand 
on their side to point the direction of movement. In this way the teacher can 
stop the movement and change the direction through gross manual signals. Verbal 
commands relating "stop", "go", or "right" may be used in conjunction with these 
signals. The sighted child may be able to follow the teacher as he points to 
one direction or the other. Make direction changes slow and do not allow the 
student to cross over his feet. 

Encourage the student to take increasingly wider, lengthen, steps when sliding. 
Encourage variation. One time the student may step with the lead foot and slide 
the other. Another time he may slide the lead and step the other. Use the ladder 
and have the student walk through it by moving sideways, picking up the feet al- 
ternately. Raise the ladder from the floor 2-3 inches or angle its height, (i.e., 
from 2 inches to 6 inches) to give other forms of variation. Always encourage 
the student to think about her movement and what she is doing and how she is 
relating to the floor or the obstacle over which she is moving. 



SECONDARY LEVEL SKILLS 



In a general Elementary School Physical Education Program most of the skills 
already described and those to be included in this section are referred to as 
basic skills. These are normally a part of each child's skill capabilities 
around ages 9-12 years. This physical Education program is designed for in- 
dividuals who are both abnormal, as related to a sensory impairment and sub- 
normal intellectually. The intellectual ranges are from low educable retarded 
to moderately mentally retarded and the severe and profoundly mentally retarded. 
These persons have the additional handicap of retarded mental development 
which seems to be closely related to motor development. Therefore the basic 
level skills may be the most to be expected for these persons. A second level 
here is presented to include the full range of possible skills which can be 
learned by the sensory impaired student of any intellectual level. 
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Ths secondary level skill 1s oi-te -which may be one distinct movement, but in- 
corporaces otner ractors of physical -motor movemant or intellectual ronrepts 
which niaKG the skill more complex and therefore more difficult. The^ess^ntial 
factor or yanence between these terms, basic and secondary skills, is the 
factor of Intel ngence. Where basic skills are almost nearly simple physical 
ac-cions involving some sensation, secondary skills involve conception and per- 
ception 0. Che movement. No image of the action or already-learned actions 
needs to oa brought into play and certainly no symbolic presentation of the 
action IS asked for. ihe student explores the movement capabilities of his 
body. There is also a small amount of discovery as the student may experi- 
men-L. No combination is attempted because of the lack of an imane of the 
movement. : 

Secondary skills will allow the student with the ability to perform them 
Ithis abilriy requiring image formulation, and symbolic presentation exoer- 
lencesh the opportunity to select and eventually perform the selected' skills 
under more refined conditions. The objectives of the physical education pro- 

f S!?''-?/'?"'' r*"^"''''?-"''! students skills, basic skills, to narrowing ' 
cown a few skiUs to be practiced and performed on a higher level of accomolish- 

We say we want the student to develop his highest potential. For some this 
may^be oasic !ey^?l ski lis, for others It may be the skilled performance of a 
proicssional athlete or profcssicnal dancer, or an individual who chooses to ■' 
use nis .eisure time participating in sports or other physical activities, 
.he level u<- attainment depend;:- upon the individual. The opportunity to reach 
this goai should be available to every individual. The secondary level of 
s,<i!is is. presented here to fulfill this need and to give the more adeot student 

A strong base in physical "motor skills necessary to move onto the selection 
and performance stages of motor development. , "" 

(') d'JMP FROM A HEIGHT 

To jump from a platform above the surface of the floor is more difficult than 
It sounds or appears. For the deaf-blind or blind student the action of throw- 
ing ones body into space to drop an unknown distance is no doubt most friahten- 
ing. Tns initial action is simple. What is required is to execute a lump for 
oistanco to propel the body from the platform. Following a short flight throuah 
space rjiere is a landing. This is the difficult part. 

In a sense the student is. asking his body, legs and hips in particuUr, to 
take more weignt, in the form of momentum, than previously taken in a jumping 
skin. Ihe weignt, force, must be absorbed so as not to cause unwarranted pain 
or injury, essentially the body becomes a spring. The force is taken first at 
the toes and ankle joints and progresses upwards to the knee joints, hip ioints 
and uie joints and energy absorbing mechanisms of thelpinal column^ This is 
a coorrjinated movement, a sort of reverse contraction of all the muscles, and 
must be 'earned and performed as any other of the movement skills presented here. 

.ASSISTFO JUMP FROM A HEIGHT 



M§Sidves_ To increase the student's jumping capabilities, increase the strength 
of legs, hips, and trunk, increase self-confidence and self-image, en- 
hance specified awareness, directional awareness. 
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Equipment A stair step, low^bench, adjustable platfprm. 

Position The student stands on the bench or platform in an erect position. 

The teacher is standing on the floor holding the student's hands 
or holding the student's waist, the student's hands on the tea- 
cher's shoulders or upper arms.. 

Action ' Pre-requislte to this activity is the sk?ill of jumping a distance, 
a length of at lease one inch or more. Prior to jumping the student should 
sense the distance to the floor from the platform. Initially this distance 
should be no more than .2-3 inches. 

With the aid of the teacher in take off and landing, the student jumps out 
from the platform and lands on the floor. The initial landing may be with 
one foot only (an exaggerated step down). This should be changed to a two- 
foot take off and landing. The functioning level of the student and the 
self-confidence possessed by the student will determine the position of /the 
teacher. Initially it will be important to stand in front of the student and 
pull her slightly to take some of the force of landing by pulling up on the 
student's arms. The teacher as well as the student should bend the knees 
slightly upon landing. A student with sufficient self-confidence and trust 
In the teacher will be able to tolerate the teacher jumping at the student's 
side, holding the student's hand. This will give the student more of an aware- 
ness of the body's action and positions during action as the student senses 
the movement of the^teacher In close proximity. This is not a co-active move- 
ment. 

Prior to any jump, instruct the student in the force absorbing action of the 
ankle and knee joints. This part of this jumping skill will appear quite 
awkward and uncoordinated at first.. With practice an efficiency of motion 
should be developed. The reasons for the correct landing procedure have been 
discussed earlier. The importance of developing a correct landing skill and 
the Initial use of a low jumping distance cannot be overrated. As the student 
gains skill and efficiency in landing the height may be raised.. As the height 
is raised significantly, the procedure of assisted jumping may need to be re- 
viewed for each level. This may well be necessary even when the student has 
gained a level of independence in this skill . 

UNASSISTED JUMPING FROM A HEIGHT 

The objectives and action remain the same. 

Equipment Adjustable platform, benches of various heights, stairs, tables - 
with adequate support and stability. 

Position The student stands erect on the platform. A crouched stand may 
be taken if desired. In this case the student will take off and 
land in a crouched position. 

The student performs the action without the aid of the teacher or 
other guides. Be sure the student knows the distance up she will be 
jumping from. These distances can and should be varied. A sight- 
less student or student with limited vision will need to be able 
to judge the distance to be jumped in order to execute the land- 
ing procedure correctly. . 
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When the height to be jumped exceeds three or four fpet or th^ 
student has weak ankles, legs or'hrps, an additional action wilt 
be necessary^ upon landing. This procedure Involves a forward roll, 
shoulder roll, or sideward roll immediately following landing. At 
this point no more will be said about this because a further dis- 
cussion of this skill is beyond the scope of this program. It is 
introduced here for informational purposes only. If the student is 
capable pf jumping from distances which would call for the additional 
energy absorbtion allowed by the roll upon landing, the teacher should 
consult another source for this information. 'At this level of skill 
there are specific safety aspects which must be considered which are 
also beyond the scope of this, program. 

The self-confidence built from the successful, independent perfor- 
mance of this skill by any student cannot be calculated. For the 
visionally impaired student, the awareness of spatial distanre^ 
self-conridence development and skill advancement is well worth 'the 

.?f,*^^ teacher and the student who is capable of performing 
this ski 11. ' » 



(2) LEAP 




The-^leap is simp y en exaggerated step which includes a jumpinq tvpe push off 
by the foot pushing oft. The deaf-blind and blind student will rarely use the 
eup as a mobi ity ski But as a skill the ability to leap is a good inclusion 
r;orf-'"wr"°'rL?l!j''iIlLP?!!^!!^i''y ^'^^ individual. The leaping skill is 
There 

li'fw^io"""*"^' T'""''' "t:veiup.neni, szamiiiy ana balance, and muscle strength 
development which are called into play in the performance of this skill. 

The method of teaching the student is primarily an unassisted activity. What 
is actually required is much practice and the support and encouragement of the 
l^/l l\ "1^ simply an extended step with a push off which is intend- 

ed to bring the trailing leg up to the lead leg. The teacher needs to encourage 
the student to step out increasingly longer distances. This will call into play 
tne necessity tc mainicain balance in an extended position and following this to 
shi .t tne body s. center of mass the distance to the base of support, with both feet 
together, ihe student should be able to do this in a smooth series of movements. 

In the Initial stages the teacher will have to help the student with the dis- 
tance of the step and provide some balance support. The student should be in- 
structed to continually lean forward, the direction of movement, by bending at 
! u^l^V ^ ^V^ "^^^P vieight mass moving in the direction of movement. 
Watch to be sure the student does not lean backward when the feet are bv-ouqht 
together at the completion of the movement. This will be a common erro^ in the 
early stages of practice. 

As thestudent progresses, have her attempt leaps of increasing distances. 
Emphasize the use of the arms in the skill. The arms are used just as they are 
in the jumping for distance skill. In this case, the arm on the side of the 
lead leg is thrust -forward as the leg steos out. Encourage the student to use 
both legs alternately as lead legs. This produces an exaggerated walking gait 
when put into a series of one leap after the other, first'left leg, th^n nqht 
leg leading. » - 
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(3) VERTICAL JUMP 

The vertical jump is a natural extension of the basic jump. Actually the 
vertical jump is the same as the basic jump except the student is asked to 
jump up higher than just to have his feet leave the floor. The expectation 
in the vertical jump is to jump for height and increase the distance jumped. 
The strength of the legs in particular and the other body parts used in the 
jump is very highly related positively to the ability tojump for height. The 
legs then are-the most important factor in the vertical jump. For this reason 
the most important objective of this activity will be to strenghten the muscles 
of the legs. The secondary objective will be to strenghten the muscles of the 
other parts of the body, arms, hip and trunk which are'used in the jumping action. 

A goal or point to surpass is another important factor in this activity. There- 
fore, the objectives of spatial and directional awareness enhancement are im- 
portant within this activity. Also when a student seeks and reaches or fails to 
reach a goal she receives a bit of information relating to her self-image and 
either increases or decreases self-confidence. The idea of course is to place 
a goal so that it can be reached and so that self-image and self-confidence, 
and thus independence, are increased. 

The setting of goals requires some equipment. Most likely some chalk, a wall, 
a step or adjustable platform, some textured markers. These may be used in a 
number of ways. The individual can attempt to jump to the step or to succeed- 
ing heights of the adjustable platform. The chalk can be held in the student's 
hands and made to mark the height of a jump on the wall to give a point of 
advancement or a goal to exceed. The textured markers serve the same purpose. 
They can be placed on the wall to mark the height of a jumo which the student is 
asked to reach or exceed. These are particularly useful for the blind and 
deaf-blind. 

Position The student stands erect or in a semi-crouched position, arms at 
the sides. 

r 

Action The student executes the jump as described in the earlier descrip- 
tion of the jump. This is not necessarily an assisted activity. But some 
assistance may be used to develop an understanding of the use of the arms and 
legs to jump up and reach a point which is beyond the student's reach. This 
may be necessary for the blind and deaf-blind student. 

The use of the legs at the ankle and knee joints must be well developed in 
order for a good execution of the jump to occur. This is a powerful coordina- 
ted action. The forceful extension of the feet and knees is the primary fac- 
tor in the jump up. Of course do not forget the use of the arms. The student 
may need to be stimulated to use his arms and legs and motivated to exert the 
full force of these body parts. A method of motivating the student is hard to 
describe. What is necessary is to find some factor which will elicit a force- 
ful response from the student. Some drive or maximum effort which is within 
the student but hard to bring out sometimes. Once this effort has been used '. 
and accompanied by the reward of success and praise it is much easier to bring 
out again. 
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In my work with dejoendent handicapped individuals I have found that this 
factor of effort is usually not present. But if it has been brought out 
successfully it is a great step forward for the Independence of the individual. 
If possible for nothing else the vertical jump is important for the reason 
that it may elicit this response which will lead to the furtherance of the 
student's self-confidence and independence. 

(4) RHYTHMICAL HOP (alternating feet). 

Incorporating the skill of hopping and the factor of rhythm develops the skill 
of the rhythmical hop. This skill is a lead-up to the most advanced of the 
secondary level skills, the skipping movement skill. The rhythmic hop is both 
an enjoyable and a difficult skill. For the sensory impaired student rhythm 
and moving in response to a rhythmic stimulus, a drum beat or music is fun anSr'" 
enjoyable. However, if a student has never performed a rhythmic movement, thi-s 
skill can be most difficult. Also the alternate jumping and hopping can be 
difficult for the student to learn. However ^ with patience and effort good, 
satisfying results are developed. 

Objectives To increase the strength and coordination of the legs and, arms 
with associated developtfent^^gf the hip and trunk, develop a 
rhythmic movement, develop timporal awareness, enhance body 
image, self-image and self-confidence, increase the variety of 
movement abilities, promote relaxation in rhythmic movement. 

Equipment A drum, rectird player and records with a definite rhythm im- 
posed (a 2/4 or 4/4 is best). 

Position The student is standing on one foot, hands at the side. The teacher 
may assist by standing behind or 7n front of the student to provide 
a co-active movement situation for introductory learning. 

Action The student, alone or along with the movement of the teacher, hops 
first on one leg, one time only, then on the other, one time only. This move- 
ment continues alternating legs. This action can be varied any number of ways 
by changing the number of times the student hops on each foot. For instance 
the student can be asked to hop two left, two right, one left, two right, two • 
left, one right- etc. The hopping pattern can be made to fit the rhythm of 
the music: A 2/4 rhythm could call for two left, two right or one right, 
one left for a faster movement, a 3/4 rhythm could be 2 two right, one left 
or two left, one right. 

This' series of action begins with the one left one right sequence. It is this 
sequence which must be mastered before moving onto other variations. The use of 
music and rhythm is important for the student. These activities may be per- 
formed without music or a rhythm, but they lose some of their effect if done 
this way all the time. 

For the deaf and deaf-blind student there will need to be definite rhythmical 
movement cues which can be 'followed and imitated. The student can follow the 
clapping of the teacher or watch as the teacher beats a drum. Ear phones can 
be placed on the student's ears to help her either hear or feel the vibration 
of the rhythm. If possible a good bass dial adjustmeiit up and a loud volume 
on the base or rhythm side of a stereo phonograph will helD the deaf or deaf- 
blind student feel the vibration of the rhythm. 
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es) RHYTHMICAL JUMP . 

Utilizing the previously learned skill of jumping the student will be able to 
Incorporate the factor of rhythm into the movement as in the above hopping skill. 
The rhythmical jump is performed as is the hop but the two feet jump together 
In response to a rhythmical cue. This movement can be performed along with al- 
most any rhythm. The student does not have to remain in one place to jump. If 
possible the student can jump along a line, through obstacles, or around a room 
in response to music or a rhythm pounded on a drum. 

Objectives To increase the students rhythm potential and abilities. Increase 
overall body agility, increase strength of the leg, arm and trunk 
muscles, increase movement possibilities, improve temporal aware- 
ness, spatial awareness, body awareness, directional awareness, 
enhance self-image and self-confidence. 

Equipment Drum, records and record player, blocks, Castanets', other rhythm 
instruments. 

Position The student stands erect, hands at the sides. The teacher may 
stand in front of or behind the student in close proximity. 

Action With or without the aid of the teacher the student jumps in re- 
sponse to the rhythm of the music or the beat of the drum. It will be best 
to begin with the student jumping in one small area without additional move- 
ment. The teacher may jump with the student to help with the introductory 
learning cues and present movement stimulation in the form of co-active 
movement. There should be as little physical contact as possible. 

As the student becomes more able to respond consistently to the musical 
rhythm have him jump from one point to another or freely around the room 
in response to the rhythm. If desired obstacles may be used for the student 
to jump around or over while maintaining the rhythm imposed by the music 
Another variation which may prove quite challenging even to the teacher would 
be to include the rhythmic jumping along with the rhythm hopping. If no appro- 
, priate music could be obtained to fit the possible patterns some routine can be 
**^worked out by clapping or beating the drum or a combination of both. For instance 
the student can jump and hop to a 3/4 rhythm one left, one right, jump, one left, 
jump,one right; one right, jump, jump, one left, jump, jump, etc. These varia- 
tions may prove to be difficult but with some effort and concentration they can 
be learned. The student can be only benefited when asked to think and concentrate 
while moving. 

(6) SKIPPING 

Skipping is the combination of the rhythmic hopping and the walking skills. The 
performance of this skill is dependent upon^ the coordination of the total body 
to combining the skills into one and to perform the skill as one complex. move- 
ment skill . u . _ 

The teacher must recognize that the. skip is a difficult skill to learn even for ' 
the most advanced student. It is actually three distinct steps each requiring 
its own separate actions must be made into one. The first is the hop; the 
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second is the step forward; the third Is the recovery step forward immediatelv 
followed by. another hop To further complicate the total action, the ?eet are 
a ternated and the hop is taken on the foot which has just taken thrstep (i e 
Right step. hop. left step, hop; right step, hop. left step, hop) 

Q^J^^^^^^^ 1° -increase total body coordination and agility, add variation\o 

the jumping and rhythmic jumping and hopping skills, improve strength 
of the legs and arms, improve balance, lateral stability, advance 
the base of movement skills, enhance temporal awareness, directional 
awareness and sidedness. 

E'quipment None. 

The student begins by standing erect, hands at sides. 

Action The student raises one leg (riaht) hoppinq on the other (}&ft) thpn 
steps out w t the raised leg (right). Whin the bVs weight fs take on t e 
ead eg (right) the student then hops on that leg and steps with the other leq 
(left hopping on it. The action continues (right raised, hop left, step Mqht' 
hop right step. left, hop left.step right, hop right, etc ) LqinVha?i^g the 
student skip rn straight lines or through parallel bars without attempting a turn 
when skipping. Emphasize the use of the arms. The opposite arm irthrust for- 
ward and up as the lead leg steps forward and the student hops Snt.Jn other 
all locl!mo'to°r'lkills''" ^" the walking skill is still a part of 

As stated in activity number four the rhythmic: hop is an adequate lead-up skill 
:?,-nn PP'"?--./''^*'" ''^^^^'"^■^ ^^^^^^^ t^'-^es before attempting the 
ll]nn].n h..^ I JiT ^^I^^^J^^ movement may be used as a teaching method for 
skipping but is difficult unless the student is aware nf thp Artin« +ha k«^w 
parts to be moved and the coordination involved.'"lS%his*c'fse'co-acti5n maj'be 
used somewhat like muscle sensory stimulation to present the movement and pro- 
vide^aid in the very early practice times. Remember the coordination and com- 
bijation of movement between the arms and legs is most important in this skill. 
.Emphasize theif combined use to perform the skill correctly 
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I^OBILITY SKILLS 



Mobility can be termed the practical use of locomotor skills most often 
running and walking. The world outside the school and classroom is an 
environment filled with uneven walking surfaces and with obstacles which 
must be overcome in order to locomote, move from place to place. The 
student must at least have a basic concept of how to move over various 
surfaces, up and down grades of land or sidewalk, on surfaces which tilt 
and/or curve. The individual who is to live a normal life in the normal 
world must be able to negotiate successfully almost any path ho is asked 
to walk. For the sensory impaired person this is a difficult problem. 

City streets and sidewalks are filled with a large variety of situations 
which will arise for the individual who chooses to walk them. Even the 
yard surrounding the individual's home can be a difficult terrain to negotiate. 
The three areas of surface variations which will be considered here are 
the surface gradient, the existence of curves or corners, and the presence 
of steps up or down. Another area which is possible in the environment 
but will be considered secondary is the existence of jagged, uneven or 
irregular surfaces. 

The deaf individual should not have much difficulty with mobility skills. 
The student should be trained to use the senses of vision and kinesthesis 
to distinguish changes in the surface or other features of the environment. 
A good introduction to many variations of surface will be appropriate and 
beneficial for the de^f student. These experiences will effectively en-; 
hance the student's movement experience possibilities. 

For the blind and deaf-blind the performance of these skills and abilities 
is most necessary to normalization possibilities in the world outside the 
school or even within the school. The student should be introduced to . 
variations in surface and changes in walking path as soon as she is able to 
walk or crawl independently. Although there are at least eight separate 
skills which are. considered part of the area of mobility only one will be 
considered completely appropriate for this type of a program. The use of 
arms and hands as sensors and communicators of the environment and obstacles 
in the environment will be the only skill considered. The other skills will 
be considered beyond the scope of this program and within the limits of a 
mobility training program outside the Physical Education program. This sec- 
tion is mainly then for the blind and deaf-bl ind students but may be used 
effectively for general movement experiences with any student sensory handi- 
capped or not. 



GRADIENT 

The gradient is the angle or slope of a surface. The surface is usually con- 
sidered flat but the grade, or slope may be up, down to the left or to the right. 
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Also these grades may be combined. For example a surface may slope down and 
to the left or up to the right. This does. not suqqest curves but the shape of 
the surface. The surface may be completely irregular and without a definite 
slope or grade. A prime example of this would be a freshly plowed field. Of 
course a mat could be considered irregular especially v/hen objects areT^laced 
under It to cause Tumps or bulges in the surface at irregul.ar spots. 

Whatever the grade or slope direction the student must be able to adapt to 
tne surface and move over it with as little difficulty as possible. For 
the deaf-blind this is almost a totally kinesthetic skill. Of course some 
balance and locomotor agility are necessary. Whatever vision is present can 
and should be used to distinguish the grade and slope of the surface being 
traversed. But for the most part the kinesthetic sense is the most 
necessary and important sense for both the blind and deaf-blind. These 
special Individuals need to develop a motor memory of the surface and build 
up a feedback system of all variations of surface. This system can be called 
upon and the specific motor memory tape can be plugqed In to suit the surface 
or combination of surfaces which may be encountered^ For this a ara.^t deal 
of learning experience, both classroom and practical, must be presented. 

A series of surface variations must be presented in' such a vi&y so as to benefit 
any child no matter what associative handicaps, physical or mental, are pre- 
sent with the sensory impairment. For the sensory impaired - mentally retarded 
individual these experiences are of great benefit because it is extremely 
difficult to get this type of individual acclimated to the normal world in 
any area of endeavor. 

These experiences should be a part of the general classroom program and the 
specialized physical education - motor development proaram. Much practical 
experience is also necessary outside the classroom in the halls of the school 
building and on the outside on the streets and sidewalks 0/ the city or town. 

In general the method of presentation is simple. It may aet more complex when 
dealing with the individuals special needs and the severely and profoundly 
retarded student. Variations in walking surface can be distinguished, on 
a Very base level, by these individuals and should not be excluded from their 
program of education or training. The student simply moves over the surface, 
and with the help of the teacher experiences the feeling and kinesthetic 
characteristics of the surface. The teacher needs only to convey specific 
cues relating to these characteristics. For example, the direction of slope; 
Ke. up, c\o\m, left, right, the position of the student's body in relation 
to the surface gradient, and what position the student should make to adjust 
to this grade. For the most part connections are made in the feet, ankles, 
and legs. But they must be sensed in the head. 

The blind and deaf-blind student will find it difficult to sense slight changes 
in the angle of slope. (For a good discussion of this read Moveriient ''and 
'jpatial Awarene ss in Sljnd Children and Youth, B.J. Cratty, the chapter- on 
Mobility Training, p. 206-2T8r For this reason an adjustable platform or 
many platforms of various angles of slope should be introduced and used. 
The introductory phases should have experiences primarily an angled plat- 
forms with very definite slope angles such as 15-20! The progression of 
learning experiences could move from the larger angles to the very fine angles, 
1-2 of slope. Steps at first should be large, 4-5 between steps. Gradual! v ' 
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the student will be asked to experience "and discriminate between in- 
creasingly slight changes in slope. Of course, the student's intellectual 
capacity will affect the degree of discrimination possibilities. A student 
of normal intellect with training should be able to discriminate very slight 
changes of slope. The severely intellectually limited student may not be 
able to distinguish the variance of slope, but this individual should be able 
to adequately move across a surface with any reasonalble slope or grade var- 
iance from a totally flat surface. » 

This method of presenting learning experiences may also include the use of 
the tactile, sensation of surface gradient from smaller form boards made to 
represent the platform being walked or any number of grade variances which 
may be encountered. The form board would be small enough to be hand held 
and have an angle and direction of slope equaling the platform surfaces. The 
student may be allowed to feel this board just prior to walking on the larger 
platform with like slope. The teacher can take this time to introduce the" 
sensation of gradient and present the cues which will be replicated when the 
student walks on the platform. The student can also carry the board with 
him while walking on the platform. This will provide an extra stimulus with 
which to internalize the motor memory and kinesthetic feelings of the platform. 

An irregular surface presents a special problem, especially for the totally 
blind child. To walk a lumpy, jagged surface calls for continual sensation 
and feedback by the individuals. This call for much concentration and effort 
on the individuals part. A high degree of balance and body control are neces- 
sary. All students should experience irregular surfaces but many may not be 
able to accept or successfully traverse any form of irreaular surface with 
total independence. Most students should be able to walk an irregular sur- 
face with the support of the teacher. Of course the amount of suDport is 
dependent upon the student's individual ability. 



CURVES AND CORNERS 

All paths are not straight. So the individual must be ready to accept and 
negotiate what turns and deviations from the straight path there inay be. 
Just as the blind person is unable to recognize a slight slope of the sur- 
face, the sensation of a gradual curve proves difficult or impossible. For 
most individuals this may not be considered any problem, just so they are 
able to stay on the path, sidewalk, no matter what direction it may. take. 
Actually the ability to recognize a curve or the degree of a curve is not 
important except that it is part of the physical-motor information which the 
student should be able to experience. 

The more important and more frequently encountered, aspect of direction 
change is the incidence of corners, on buildings, and walls and on side- 
walks. The blind and deaf-blind person must be aware of the character- 
istics of corners and the direction change occurring at a corner. This 
is mostly an internalized learning factor which will take a good deal of 
time to present and learn. The more experiences in this area the better 
for the individuaT.. 

The blind or deaf-blind student who is able to assimilate the ^character- 
istics of corners and negotiate corners and curves without difficulty is 
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in a position to accept independent mobility. For the individual who is 
able to accept this level of experience this is great. For the individual 
Whose Intellectual handicap may prevent the acceotance of this level of 
learning, different expectations need to be set.'. The mentally retarded 
student needs only to experience the movement of his body end directional 
awareness which may come from the experience. More cues in the form of 
guidance and stimulation will need to be presented along with the experience 
Curves and corners are part of the.world that the blind^and the deaf-blind 
student will live and move around in. Therefore, these can and must be part 
of the overall experiences which the student will be introduced durinq <;chool 
training. " 

The presentation, of these learning experiences is accomplished the smo way 
that experiences in gradient deviations were presented. The student should 
be taken regularly around the classroom and the buildinq and allowed to in- 
i^^J^ I, features of the wall and corners. On the'outside the student 
should be taken to explore sidewalks, buildings of various sizes and shapes 
and taken for short trips into well traveled sidewalks in the businoss sec- 
tion 0. the city or town. The teacher should constantly provide cues to the 
characuenstics of the sidewalks and corners, and the directional rhanae-^; " 
made when turning a corner. If for nothinq else the time awav from the class- 
room and the experience of walking city streets within the community is ample 
reason to take the student out when ever possible. 

Models, both life size and those, which can be held in the hand, are also an 
integral part of the students experience with the outside world They can 
be used as associative stimuli while traversing a sidevalk or buildinq wall ' 
A model of a curve will be most helpful in discriminating the shape and 
variation of the walking path whan negotiating a curve. 

On the streets and sidewalks of the city or town outside the school, the 
student will run into the barrier of curbs. These should prove to be no 
more difficult than stairs except that curbs are of varying heights and 
often times irregular shapes, sometimes square or rounded. With experience 
the student should be able to handle curbs with little problem. 

It is not the objective of this section on mobility to present a program 
for total mobility training. This rightly belongs to those persons who are 
u??^2 •?]^^ trained to teach the mobility skills which the'blind and deaf- 
blind will need. However, these skills and needs which have been discussed 
here are general in nature to the ability of the student to use the loco- 
motor skills which are part of this program. They are presented here only 
as a general part of the total program of training for the sensory impaired 
student as may be given in the area of Physical Education. It is hoped that 
their introduction and use will provide a good base for the eventual learn- 
ing of more normalizing mobility training. 

VEERING AND TURNING CHARACTERISTICS 
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Without being blind or experiencing blindness we find it quite difficult 
to know what it is like to be without the sense of sight, l/e use our sight 
for many more purposes than we sometimes realize. One of these uses of vision 
is to keep us in a relationship with the environment. Wo always know where 
we are in relation to something because we can see it and keep track of our 
movements in relation to it. The blind and deaf-blind individual is not able 
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to do this well. For this reason these persons evidence the inability to 
walk a straight line, veering, or turn in a circle correctly without some 
form, of environmental feed back. 

It will be important for the student to have a basic concept of where she is 
in space. This means that the individual must be able to walk in a reasonably 
straight line and to know, have a motor-memory of a circle, rotation of the 
body, and its parts, half-way and one-fourth-way around. Again, the degree 
to which this concept may be assimilated is dependent upon the students in- 
tellectual capacity. The normal, above normal or high educatable retardate 
should be able to accept these concepts with some teaching and practice. 
The moderate to profound mentally retarded student will not likely be able 
to fully realize parts of a circle, body rotation around a central axis, or 
visualize in the ''mind's eye" a straight line and how to walk it. For these 
low functioning, mentally retarded students these areas are simply another 
possibility for bodily movement experience. Just because they will not be 
able to reach a concept of these two facts does not mean that they should not 
experience this movement and develop the ability to move their body in a 
straight line, or near to It, and rotate in a circular rotation, more or less. 

What is necessary for the training in these two areas of movement are cues 
which will give the student a relationship to the environment. These can 
be models, tactual and hand held, tactual lines or circles placed on the 
floors parallel bars, or the use of sound cues. The mentally retarded student 
will need stimuli, (i.e., walking a tactual line on the floor and holding a 
model with a tactual straight line on it) and additional reinforcements for 
a full or partial correct performance. Again, for the mentally retarded stu- 
dent, the experience of the movement and the basic ability to perform some- 
where near normal is what can and should be expected. 

For further information on the concepts of veering, standing rotary move- 
ment and gradient variations see Movement and Spatial Awareness in Blind 
Children and Youth, B. J. Cratty, pp. 63-100. 



GENERAL METHOgS OF PRESENTATION 

As has been stated earlier this program has been designed for the sensory 
impaired but it is aimed at the mentally retarded, sensory impaired in- 
dividual. This type of individual proves to be a very special handicapped 
person. The presence of the mental retardation serves to make the process- 
of training and adaption_more difficult, but no less possible. Yes, on a 
lower level, with lower""expectations but still with the overall objective 
of seeing the student reach his full potential of motor-abilities and total 
independence. 

The methods of presenting these mobility skills must then.be geared to the 
students capabilities and eventual placement in society. Independence is 
always the one common goal on the mind of the teacher and student. The tea- 
ching situation must reflect this consistently. The use of models and tact- 
tual and/or auditory stimuli must be adapted and used wisely by the tea- 
cher to suit the student. The more stimuli that is present for the student 
when jlearning the better. But too many stimuli "cloud the issue" and make 
it difficult for the student to take in learning cues. 

^ The use of sound can be important to the blind student in relating to the en- 
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vironment. The blind individual can use sound much like radar, to bounce 
off objects or to focus on a point in space. However, too much sound stimuli 
will cause disorientation and make it extremely difficult for the blind stu- 
dent to perform well. These things must always be kept in mind when working 
with the blind student. ,\ 

The deaf-blind student should be encouraged to use what hearing and vision 
is available to her. In the area of mobility this is most -(mportant because 
of the increased need to move around in the normal world. Of course the use 
of the available senses should be constantly stressed in all phases of the 
students programming. . 
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MANIPULATION ACTIVITIES 



Probably the most easily self-initiating area of movement, manipulation 
IS the control of movement, direction and speed of objects. An object 
can be held, dropped, carried, handed, rolled, struck, stopped, kicked ' 
or thrown. These objects can be a ball, a "frisbie", a wheel, a scooter 
or the person's own body. For the most part all objects which can be 
manipulated are objects outside the.body. However, body manipulation 
can be considered a form of object control when performing some tumbling 
stunts. Those to be considered body manipulation are for the forward 
backward, and sideward rolls, and the seat, knee, and chest drop on 
the trampoline. These skills are considered part of the area of manipu- 
lation because the person is control ing the forceful movement of the body 
in the performance of the stunt. Walking could also be considered body 
manipulation and the rolling skills could be considered locomotor move- 
ments. The difference lies in the use of the skill, walking is a necessity 
to normalization. The rolling skills and trampoline stunts are movements 
which have a usefulness for performance only and are rarely, if ever, used 
as a means of moving from place to place or a means of life normalization. 

There is one form of manipulation which may have both a locomotor and 
manipulatory description and use. This skill Would be the use of a 
wheelchair, bicycle, tricycle or other similar self-propelled conveyance 
which would be used to get from one point to another. These objects are 
used in a locomotor sense but the movements of the body are manipulatory. 
It may also be said that a certain amount of stability is required to 
manipulate these objects in order to locomote. Thus we can see the pre- 
sence of overlapping in the three areas of movement as described earlier. 
In this section all skills will be described and discussed in the con- 
text of the pure manipulatory characteristics of that skill. 

Another area of manipulation which may be included as body manipulation 
is stunts performed on the trapeze, horizontal^bar or parallel bars. 
These are manipulation skills performed with^lation to another object, 
the trapeze or bar. These skills prove to be very beneficial to the 
sensory impaired. student in many areas of learning and development. These 
learning factors will be discussed further when the appropriate activities 
are covered. 

Manipulation skills are developmental in nature as are all skills. This 
section will start with the more practical skills which lead up to the 
manipulation of objects. The earlier skills, which are observable at or 
before the age of one to one and half years in the normal child, will be 
covered in the section on early developmental training. The skills in this 
section on manipulation will be presented in a developmental sequence as they 
would'or should appear in the normal child. In most. cases the skills are 
arranged from easiest to most difficult. 

The skills and activities to be presented here will not go beyond the basic 
skill level, as defined in the locomotion section. The body manipulation 
and trapeze skills will be considered basic movements for our purposes, al- 
though they do not fit the definition of a basic skill. 
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OBJECT RECOSMITIOM AND CONTROL 



From the very beginning the student should be introduced to and be exDected 
to handle and/or have some recognition of many objects. These objects should 
be of various shapes and sizes within the ability of the child to. handle them. 
A small child should not ba expected to handle large, heavy bricks. Nor should 
the older child who is capable, be expected to not handle bricks and other 
heavy objects, as well as light objects, along with objects of varyina shapes 
and sizes. " 

As a very basic activity, beyond those in the early developmental trainina 
section, the student should be experiencing many objects. These objects 
should be held, handled, explored as the teacher gives cues to their specific 
characteristics. For the blind and deaf-blind' student textured objects may 
also be used. The deaf student may enjoy objects which make noise or vibrate. 
The important thing to remember is that the student' should be exploring the 
object. The object does not need to be held, it may be on a table, on the 
floor or a bench in front of the student. At this point the ability to sense 
and differentiate objects is most important. When the student has explored 
sufficiently he is ready to begin the basic control skills, 

PICK-UP 



Eq uipment - small balls, trinkets, spoons, cups, small trays or unbreakable 
plates, blocks, small toys, etc. • 

The student's first means of actual control of an object is to pick it up. 
Other early forms of manipulation activities in which the student has parti- 
cipated have exhibited a certain amount of control. But these activities are 
not necessarily conscious, purposeful control. 

The act of picking up an object with the hand or hands is a directed move- 
ment which calls for purposeful control in a manipulatory-sense by the student. 
This movement does not have to include reaching for the object or moving the 
object following the act. To pick up an object the student simply removes 
the object from .the surface on which it is lying. The removal of the object 
implies^-a-Ti-ft'-and-a-sus pen's ion of the object from the surface for a period 
of time. . • 

Most often the hands are thought of in conjunction with the act of picking 
up objects. The hands, arms, legs, and trunk, in part the whole body can' 
actually be used to pick up an object, depending upon the size of the ob- 
ject. For pur purposes the use of the hands, fingers and arms will be 
sufficient for consideration here. For fuYther 'information on hand-finqer 
dexterity a good kinesiology text or a book concecned with developmental 
physical activities vfill usually discuss dexte'rity. For now» dexterity is 
simply fine movement agility or the agility of\the hands in particular and 
the hands and arms in general. 

Activity - The student should be seated at a table or a tray which has a 
few objects on it. The teacher should be positioned in front or behind the 
student and prepared to manipulate the student's hands. With the aid of 
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the teacher the student picks up one object at a time, practicing with each 
object several times, (be sure to use objects of various weights, shapes 
and sizes). The tisacher aids by pressing the object between the student's 
fingers and palm. This is the earliest form of grasping. Also use the thumb- 
finger grasp, the thumb-forefinger grasp and grasping larger objects with 
both hands and lifting with the arms. 

The intellectually normal or near normal student should be able to Hovelop 
these various grasps and pick-up with a little practice following introduc- 
tion. The blind and deaf-blind student will take a little more time because 
of the lack of a good visual input. The deaf student should have little diffi 
culty. The subnormal intellectual student will take more time and will re- 
quire a good deal of training and stimulation. 

As the student learns to grasp and pick-up well, have her begin to reach 
out and pick-up objects. The objects should be placed at points away from 
her body, but within arms length. Objects which require the use of one hand 
and objects which need two hands to lift should be used. The blind student 
should be encouraged to reach out for the objects. The deaf-blind student 
should be encouraged to look for and reach for the objects. Use objects 
which are bright and visable. Also be sure there is sufficient light, with- 
out unnecessary shadows. 

HOLDING " 

When the student is able to accomplish the grasp and pick-up with little ' 
difficulty begin encouraging him to hold the objects. Holding Is the ex- "■- 
tension of picking up the object. To pick-up an object it is raised and 
suspended for a period of time. To hold, the object is maintained sus- 
pended in the student's grasp for a longer period of time. The object may 
be held with fingers, a hand, hands, or hands and arms, singly or separately. 

If a student has the strength and coordination to pick-up an object, holding 
will be an easy concept to teach. The same objects as for the previous 
activity will be used. The student is encouraged to keep the object in 
her hands for a longer period of time. The teacher may need to hold the 
student's hands to prevent the object from falling or being dropped. 

The holding skill should be considered a static, non-movement skill. There- 
fore, there should not be any movement at this phase of learning. The ob- 
ject is grasped, picked up and held. In later skill activities" the object 
may be moved while holding. On this very basic level there should be nothing 
to complicate the concentration on holding the object. 

CARRY 

When the object is held for longer periods of time the student should be 
able to begin combining bodily movement while holding the object. Of course 
the size of the object has a lot to do with how the object is carried. We 
will consider basically objects v/hich are not cu'nbersome. We will also take 
it for granted that the student is able to move about adequately. 

To carry an object the student, while holding the object, moves from one 
place to another. The movement may or may not have a purpose relating to 
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the object being carried. The student does not need to be carrying a book ' 
to a table but may just walk or run with an obj(2ct within what ever limits 
may be set by the teacher, or from one point or line to another. 

Activity 

Equipment - Balls and blocks of various s'zes, other objects as mentioned 
in the previous activities. 

The student is asked to hold the object and move -with it to another 
point^or around the room. It is probably best to set a qoal to leng- 
then the distance and time the object is held and carried. The blind 
and deaf-blmd student may walk to a localized sound or flashing Tight 

Gradually the student should be expected to carry the ball for In- 
creasing distances. The objects to be carried should be changed often 

If the student is physically handicapped to the point where walking 
IS possible, but difficult, or the student is confined to a wheel- 
chair, crutches or braces, assistance may be given. The t'^acher 
may help with the walking or push the wheelchair but the holding 
activity should be done by the student. Other adaptations may also 
need to be mde to compensate for debility of the arm and/or hands, 
ihe definition of the holding activities given include the broad 
use of necessary adaptations. The student should be able to ac- 
complish the task with the maximum use of the involved hands and/or 
arms and with the least use of outside aid as can be allowed. 

PUT OR PLACE 

What could.be called the ultimate in early manipulation skills is the 
ability to put or place an object on or in a point or designated area. 
The accomplishment of this task is the combination of thepreviousl y 
learned manipulation skills. The student picks up an object, holds it, 
carries it to a point and places it on that point. The ability to t-ut 
or place involves the use of the hands and arms in conjunction with 
each other. The eyes or ears are used in coordinated effort with the 
hands and arms. 

The point or area may be a square on a table, the floor or the wail, a 
box or can, the teacher's hand. Recognize that this skill includes both 
grasp and release of the object. The student may be asked to touch or 
points or areas (targets) with the object,. but should eventually be asked 
to place the object and release it. Important objectives in self-aware- 
ness and the av-/areness of others can be accomplished when the student is 
asked to take from and give objects to another person. Be surp the 
grasp and release are self-initiated by the student and that the object 
IS purposefully handed and placed so that the person receiving the object 
may take it easily. This concept will be most imoortant to the early 
developing deaf-blind student. This is a good way to begin to release 
the hold of the "I being" from the deaf-blind student. 
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BASIC MANIPULATION SKILLS 

The skills to be presented here are those most often considered in the 
area of manipulatory skills. These are important to the student in that 
they are skills calling for movements controlling objects outside the In- 
dividuals body. In the area of physical -motor development the practice 
and performance of these skills is necessary to extending the number of 
possible movement capabilities. In the area of the cjeneral development 
of the individual these skills can open the door to expandina the aware- 
ness the student has of himself, other persons, and the environment of 
which he may be a part. A simple example of this would be when a student 
explores the env^^^^^ of this exploration will include handling 

objects. From this exploration the student is able to discover various 
facts about the object encountered. If the object can be held and mani- 
pulated more can be found out about it than if it can not be manipulated. 
This manipulatory exploration can also reveal much about the student to 
the student. The student finds that she is able to lift a spoon but 
unable to lift a table. The size and weight, shape and other variations 
• of the object are discovered and along with this, the abilities of the 
student also becomes quite evident. This happening will be occurring 
throughout the development of the student. 

Manipulation will be considered the control of objects. "The act of 
accepting force from an object or giving force to an object is manipu- 
lation. The skills are then the basic level skills which are included 
in the actions, which give or receive force to or from objects. 

It 1s one of the main considerations of Physical Education in general 
and this program in particular to develop within the student a sense 
of the vast number of movement possibilities and capabilities inherent 
in the student's body. Manipulation skills are rarely thought of as 
unique in this sense. Most often the locomotor skills and the skills 
of balance and gross body control are thought of in this vein. The 
apt use of the body in skills of manipulation are factors v/hich may 
be successfully used to give the student an awareness of his possibil- , :? 
ities and thus open areas of development v/hich may never have been 
considered. This statement may seem a little out of line and without 
evidence to back.it up. But the use of adequate learning transfer 
methods by the teacher can lead to just such an accomplishment by the 
student. 

DROP 

The purposeful action of releasing a held object and allowing it to 
fall will be considered a dropping skill. 

Equipment - Balls which bounce-rubber playground balls of all sizes. 

Activity - The student is standing or sitting while holding the ball. 
On command the student releases and drops the ball. The teacher may 
hold the student's hands and move them to release the ball and catch 
the ball upon bouncing. 

There must be a continual line of communication between the teacher and 
student. Name the. movement and tell what Is happening. Drop, throw, 
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catch and roll are the key words to use to describe thp action The 
student is already aware of pick up, hold, carry, and put or uiace. When 
the hall is dropped, say "drop", "drop the ball", or iust "drop" As it 
bounces, "the ball bounces", or "bounce". When practicina th^ dropping 
activity the ball is dropped, bounces and is caught but the teacher should 
verbally cue "drop" and not "bounce" or "catch". 

The student will make the initial movement of releasnio the ball and po«;sibly 
attempt or conplete the catch. Use targets on the floor, a box or a marked " 
square in which the student should drop the ball. A sound producing device 
placed in a box will work well for the blind and deaf-blind student. 

CATCH 



Continuing on from the previous activity the student will catch thp ball 
as It bounces back in the student's hands. A catch will be considered ab- 
sorbing the movement force of the object so that it is stopped and held ^ 
The teacher will need to hold the student's hands or arms, above the wrist 
to aid with catching at first. The movement skills Include^d are similar 
to those used in the put or place activity. Eye-hand coordination or par- 
hand sound localization are the most Important factors in this skill. The 
student will need to be able to reach or move her hands to the ball and 
move to stop its action at the proper times. 

The blind student will have particular difficulty with this skill and the 
ooher catching skills to be presented due to the lack of visual stimuli 
More cues to give the location of the ball or object arid when the catchinq 
movement should be initiated will need to given. Two or more tparhe»-s and/or 
aides may be necessary. Vocal cues should come from only one pc-son during 
^^^"^'"9 P^''^°'^s. A sound producing ball such as the sound balls avail- 
able Trom Bell Laboratories. The ball is held by the teacher at th'- poi no- 
where the movement to catch it should be started. " 

Allow the student to localize on the sound and to get a sensory memory of 
the distance from his body. Practice bouncing the ball and cue the student 
when the ball reaches the point for initiation of movement. Havp him reach 
out and attempt a catch; the ball need not be caught. The teacher may help 
direct the studeot's hands to the ball and with the catching action in order 
to present the timing and coordination which is necessary. 

ii^Myiti:. •• if the above method does not work or proves too difficult use the 
bounce of the ball as the cue for movement. The student times her movement 
to catch to the sound of the ball v^hen it bounces in the surface. Aqain some 
assistance and practice will be necessary to learn the timing and coordination 
necessary. 

With this and the other method the teacher can verbally cue by saving Vatch" 
to start thewement. This may be sufficient for the blind student but may 
prove to be too many stimuli at one time and cause frustration rather than " 
learning. If this becomes the case, lessen the stimuli. . * !" 

BOUNCE . . " , • 

A ball is bounced when force is applied to it before it is released. The action 
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of bouncing is when the ball strikes the floor and rebounds. When the student 
initiates the force on the ball, over and above the force of nravity this is 
bouncing in a manipulatory sense. A ball can be bounced on the floor, a wall, 
a ceiling or any other stable object or surface. For our purposes a bounce 
will be considered only when the ball is pushed to the floor and caused to 
bounce by the force which the student applies to it. In this sense the bounce 
will be considered an extension of the dropping skill, or a drop with force 
applied. 

Activity - With the aid of the teacher or independently the student pushes 
the ball to the floor. The ball may be caught, but does not need to be at 
this time. This is e separate skill because of the increased speed of move- 
ment and coordination required to bounce and catch the ball. The verbal cue 
is "bounce" and emphasis should be placed on the amount of force applied. 
The student should bounce the ball so that its return can be timed to make 
the eventual catch easier. Allow the student the opportunity to experiment 
with and investigate what happens ivhen the force of the bounce is increased 
or lessened. Emphasize the student's awareness on what effect her force 
application has on the ball. Show the student how she is manipulating the 
ball and controlling its speed and direction. 

BOUNCE AND CATCH 

The force applied to a ball will effect the movement and timing of the 
student. The ball may be caught as it is moving up after the bounce or 
after it has reached its apex of flight and is dropping. The student 
should be aware of these things and attempt to control the bounce so that 
the ball is easily caught. The student who is able to coordinate both 
the bounce and the catch has achieved a high level of self-control and 
self-av/areness as well as a good understanding of things outside of him- 
self and the effect he can have on certain objects in the environment. 

Activity - The learning practice for bouncing and catching is the same 
as with the drop and catch except that the student is actually controlling 
the entire action sequence from bounce to catch. Practice should emphasize 
timing, coordination and the student's control of the ball. 

ROLL . 

Almost any object of any size may roll. The ball is probably the easiest 
object to roll, so its use will be considered mandatory in this skill ac- 
tivity. An object is considered to be rolling when, from a standing posi- 
tion, force is applied to the object causing it to move across a surface. 
The object should not leave the surface at any time. When an object is 
rolling it must rgaintain continuous contact with the surface. When it 
leaves the surface it is considered a bounce. 

Equipment - Balls of various sizes - small playground balls to largo cage 
balls. 

Activity - In a seated position, the student is directed to, or with hands 
manipulated, roll the ball on the floor. For the blind or deaf-blind stu- 
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dent the sound ball will be important for the perception of caused movement. 
The concept of "push'.' may need to be described to the student at this time. 
In any case the method of pushing so that there is no lift on the ball should 
be presented. 

The student 1s holding the ball with both hands, palms and fingers touching 
the ball. A ball small enough to manipulate easily vet big enough to hold 
with both hands should be used, (a 9-12" playground^ ball is satisfactory). 
The student pushes with the directed force of the arms and hands, maintaining 
contact with the ball through approximately one-quarter turn of the ball, or 
the extent of the student's reach, which ever happens first. This is a follow- 
through action where contact is continued until the last possible point of 
release. The direction of force is out, away from the body, and down, the 
direction of the roll of the ball. The action of the arms, and hands in parti- 
cular describes an arc equal to the arc of the ball on which hand contact is 
maintained. 

All of this action is so that the students manipulatory force is exerted 
throughout the longest possible time. This, of course, is not always possible 
or necessary. A small tap of the finger could start the ball rolling. But 
the idea is to have the student provide the inanipulatory action to the maximum 
extent so that the student develops a sense of control and his full effect on 
the ball . 

In the beginning the ball may be rolled to a person directly 1n front of the 
student. This person sits with legs spread so that there is little chance 
for error. This person should provide a sound source for the blind or deaf- 
blind student. As the student gains control of the skill the person, target, . 
may move to one side of the student. In most cases the student will need' to 
face the target in order to roll it properly. A good deal of training in 
sound localization for the deafsjjlind. blind or even the deaf student is possible 
here. When the target moves, then provides the sound source the student must 
respond to it by turning and rolling the ball to the target. 

Activity - Roll To Catch - The skill of catching the ball, or actually trap- 
ping, can be presented easily at this point. The student simply receives the 
ball when it is rolled to her. She should be sitting in the spread-leg posi- 
tion so that the ball is funneled to her hands. The teacher can make it easy 
or hard for the student by the way. the teacher rolls the ball.. Of course, at 
first the ball should be rolled directly to the student's hands. But as time 
goes on the student may be asked to reach to" either side of or in front of 
her body to catch or stop the ball as it rolls. This activity ir.^y be done in 
the sitting, kneeling or standing positions. The position will determine the 
range which the student will be expected to cover. 

As' the student's skill increases, targets of various sizes may be used. Boxes, 
barrels, targets marked on the wall, etc, may be used effectively. Under these 
circumstances a sound source, the teacher's clapping, a bell or' buzzer, or other 
form of continuous or intermittent sound source placed on or near the target will 
be necessary for the blind or deaf-blind student. For the deaf-blind and deaf 
student additional visuaLstimul i such as a bright or flashinq light, or bright 
colored outlines may be used to describe the target. This is''particularly fe- 
commended for the deaf-blind student so that both senses are used to localize 
the target's position. 
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TWO-HAND TOSS (U nderhand) , 

It may be argued, and rightly so, that some other manner of throwing is the 
more basic developmental step of throwing objects. But, without regard to these 
arguments if there be any, this program will strike out' and state that the under- 
hand toss or throw is the most basic developmentally, and the easiest to learn. 
This would mean that the other two throwing skills to be presented here^ the 
two-hand over head throw and the two hand push throw, will naturally follow 
the developmental succession of the underhand throwing skill. The one-hand 
form of these skills, in particular the overhand and underhand throws, will ■ 
be left out because they are not necessarily considered basic level skills, and 
their progression easily follows the attainment of the similar two-hand skills. 

The underhand toss will be considered here first because it should logically 
and, I believe, developmental ly, come before any other throwing skill. First 
ofall the underhand throw is a more natural movement of the arm and shoulder 
joints, when the hands are positioned with palms up, supinated in the anato- 
mical position- the bones and joints of the lower arm and uooer arm are at the 
open position, providing the most efficient flow of motion through the joint 
of the elbow. The shoulder joint at the head of the upper arm (humerus) is 
also positioned so that its movement is least restricted by the bones and 
muscles surrounding it. Secondly, the muscles of the arm and shoulders, used 
in the throwing action, are positioned for best and most efficient use when the 
„i.m and hand are in this "open" position. Also ir. this_^ition more muscles 
of th'e arm and hand can be called into play and they majTbe used to their maxi- 
mum possible effort. Thirdly, the type of lever (third class) and the length 
of the lever arm (distance from the point of effort to the point of resistance) 
is most conducive to an efficient movement with the least effort on the part of 
the student. 

The most efficient and most naturally occurring movement of the arm would 
seem the most easiest to develop in a learning situation. The normal in- 
dividual walks usually with palms facing in toward the body, and the arms 
swinging easily and loosely in this position. This would then ssem to be the 
most natural position for motion of the arm and shoulders. For this reason 
and the others- given above the two-handed under arm toss will be presented 
here as the first step in developmental sequencing of the throwing skill. 
It will be assumed that as soon as the student is able to understand the 
concept of the throwing the other forms of throwing, overhand and push, 
can be introduced and learned, along with the underhand toss. By this way 
the student learns three means of throwing almost simultaneously, and the 
simplest throwing form is used to introduce the concept of throwing. This 
concept is important especially to the blind student, who has no visual model 
for the action and force needed for the throw. This is an exertion of force 
and pov;er which may not have been experienced prior to the introduction and 
practice of these throwing actions. 

Equipment - Playground balls (9-12 " balls are most appropriate). 

Activity - The teacher and student stand together, teacher behind the student. 
•An aide or volunteer may be necessary to help with this activity. With the 
co-active help of the teacher, the student practices the underhand throw 
movement. This should be done several times without the ball, then with 
the ball several times. The teacher holds the student's wrists or hands - 
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and manipulates the underhand arm swing. Start with the student's hands 
placed at her waist, the palms of the hands facing in and 9-12 inches apart 
as If holding a ball. The hands swing out and up in an arc startina at the 
hips and ending just after the release of the ball. When practicing with- 
out the ball or with the ball co-actively, the teacher should slightly out- 
wardly rotate the hands, bringing, the little fingers together, at' the point 
where the pal would be released. After the release of the ball the hands 
and arms should continue their swinging motion up to shoulder level. 

skill should continue up to the point where the student 
self-initiates and carries through with the initial throwing motion. Of 
course, continual review of co-active practice will be necessary up to the 
time when the student is able to perform the entire skill without aid The 
method of regarding attempts and near attempts at correct motion while per- 
forming co-actively or not is a necessary process with this skill and most 
of the other throwing skills. The teacher will reward, praise or othprv/ise, 
any appropriate motion toward throwing correctly that the student makes 
This IS immediately followed by the co-active performance of the remainder 
of the skill activity. 

From the beginning a target of some type should be used. This does not imp! 
that the student will be expected to aim for or even hit the target. The 
Idea here is that the student is able to sense some cause and effect reas- 
oning for the throwing motion and this also provides a base recoanition of a 
target for later use when the student will be expected to hit targets of 
varying sizes. The ball can be thrown at a wall or to another person, an 
aide or volunteer. The ball may be returned to the student or he may catch 
It from the rebound or throw-back. The catch is not important at this time 
and should be referred to only as a factor and not as a skill to be con- 
sidered at this time. See the drop and catch activity further explanation 
of the place of the catching skill. 

TWO HAND TOSS (Overhand) 

The appearance and movement of the overhand throw is exactly opposite that, 
of the underhand. The ball Is held above the head and..the throw is directed 
out away from the body. The movement of the arms is out and down toward the 
body. In the beginning the student will more than likely throw the ball out 
and down. However, with the overhand movement there are more possible direc- 
tions in which the ball can be thrown. The initial direction can be d1recte( 
upwards, downwards or almost any angle of flight inbetween allowing the re- 
lease. This would be one of the characteristics of the overhand throw which 
would make it more useful to the student than the two-hand underhand toss ' 
The greater range of motion of the arms is the reason for this difference 
and greater variety of throwing possibilities. This beGomes imoortant to 
tne student who is asked to hit targets at various dis.tiiEes and those which 
may be above, below the shoulders, to the left, or rightW the body. 

Equipment - Playground balls (9-12 inch sizes are best). 

Activity - The methods and general procedures remain much the same as with 
the underhand toss.. The differences to the student and teacher arise with 
the possibilities of movement and the increased motor coordination and skill 
required to perform this skill. This must be recognized by the teacher and 
communicated to the student. 
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Begin with co-active motion, wttfrout the ball. The teacher stands behind 
the student holding the student's wrists. The student hands hold the ball 
with palms facing in. Practice the overhand motion beginning from above 
the. head, arms slightly extended, elbows slightly flexed. The arm action 
IS outward and downward away from the body, when the ball is released the 
arms and hands continue toward the body, in a follow through motion. As 
the ball is released the hands rotate outv/ards, bringing the thumbs together. 
The teacher manipulates or guides the student's movement throughout several 
times with or without the ball. 

Encourage Independent movement and praise partial or beginning movements by 
t,.2 appropriate means. Targets are again important for' the first trials 
as well as when controlled direction is required. Use a target v/hich is at 
about head or shoulder level . Although a target at arms length height may 
also be used. Always, remember that the ultimate goal is to have the student 
be able to accurately hit targets at heights above and below the head as 
well as to the right and left of the body using the overhand toss. 

PUSH TOSS 

To hold the ball at chest level and push it away from the body by forcefully 
extending the arms is commonly referred to as a chest pass. It is an often 
used skill but seldom recognized as a definite skill which can be learned. 
Its importance to the individual lies partially in this fact. It is not 
usually considered because it is not an easy swinging motion of the hands 
and arms and therefore not simply taught in a relative sense. A totally 
new concept, possibly, of "push" must be introduced and learned. The im- 
plications of course are visable when the push action is realized. The cono- 
tation of pushing other persons or pushing object out of the way is sometimes 
quite negative and not considered the kind of learning we would want to have 
the student-child learn. 

When the part of the student's total development is considered and the 
basic importance to the student of the total or most widely applicable 
motor development is brought to light the development or lack of presen- 
tation by the teacher of a simple skill can be a great loss. To limit a 
student's capabilities because a skill may hold some derogatory factors 
is to check the. student, and a disregard for the total learning which we 
as teachers are attempting to provide for the student. If we as teachers 
cannot present and teach a skill and not limit its negative factors, while 
expressing its positive points to the student we are indeed poor tpachers 
and unworthy of our position. 

Getting back to the skill description. 

Equipment - Playground Balls (9-12 inches in diameter). 

Activity - The teacher stands behind the student holding the students 
wrists. Co-actively practice the pushing motion without the ball- a few 
times. The students palms face in and at a distance apart to simulate 
holding the ball. The student's hands are forced out, away from her body 
at about chest height, the hands rotate inward, thumbs coming together. 
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. as^the ball is released. The arms are fully extended and^there is no 
follow through as such. • 

Keep up a line of communication with the student. Name movements and 
actions (keep these consistent when used). Point out body parts and 
their "lovement. Point out balls and the difference in sizes. For the 
blind and deaf-blind student use balls of various textrues and talk. about 
the differences and similarities. 

When the student has ga'ined some skill in these throwing skills use balls 
Of different sizes and weights. This wil. rr^ke the student aware of the 
specific differences and what his body must do to compensate for these 
differences. Also introduce objects of shapes, other than that of a ball. 
Bricks, boxes, unbreakable toys are good items for throwing exploration, 
ine use of these items is not to encourage deviant or dpstructive be- 
havior but to allow the student a normal set of exploration experiences 
In actuality the more severely retarded student wlli require this designed 
form of experiences. The student of normal intellect will probably dis- 
cover these things for himself without direction. 

BASKET CATCH 

For the visually sensory impaired student the act of catching objects will 
be a most difficult, although possible, manipulation skill. ' Catching en- 
tails the absorption of force from an. object. To catch an object the force 
and m.otion of that object must be halted. This requires what may seem to 
be less physical -motor ability than other manipulation skills. But the 
actions which will be described here are simiTar in difficulty to the other 
manipulation skills. For the most part the actions required prior to catching 
moving body parts to the object, are the most significant actions of these ' 
Skills. 

■* 

It may be necessary to return to the practice of the bounce and catch, and 
roll and eaten from roll skills as preliminary activities to this. Em- 
phasize the catching actions of these skills. Point out how the hands 
stop and hold the ball. Use balls of all sizes to increase stimulation 
and experience. 

Ig^ipent- Playground balls (9-12"diamet.er). 

^Ulily. - Use the preliminary skills described above to review and stimu- 
late necessary learning. The basket catch is a combined use of the arms, 
handsand body, trunk, to stop and hold the ball. The teacher should be 
positioned behind the student, holding the student's wrists so as to con- 
trol the action of the arms and hands as well as the trunk. 

In a sitting or kneeling position with the teacher behind' her, the student '• 
stands ready to accept the ball thrown in her direction. An aide or vol- 
unteer stands directly in front of the student holding a ball. This per- 
son bounces the ball so that it rolls and bounces or so that it has a low 
bounce; to the student so that the ball reaches the student at or below 
the waist while kneeling. With the co-active aid of the teacher the 
student reaches, stops and holds the ball. Both hands are used as a 
•scoop" so that the ball is directed to the student's body.' Simultanpously 
the stuuent brings her hands toward her body so as to surround and hold 
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the ball with hands and arms. The teacher's aid is to help with the coor- 
dination of movement and to direct the students hands to the ball. It is 
important that the aide throwing or rolling the ball be accurate and con- 
sistent, especially in the early practice experiences. This is so that 
the student can begin to expect the ball at a certain spot and therefore 
develops coordination and independence much more easily. The visually im- 
paired student should be encouraged to listen for a bounce of the ball and 
to time movements to this. The use of a sound ball is important here. But 
the basic learning of the student should be in relation to a bounce prior to 
catching. 

When the student begins to gain some independent movement in the kneeling posi- 
tion have him stand and catch the ball. Use co-active movement or stimulation 
as needed. Do not vary the height of the bounce or direction from whi':h the 
ball is thrown. 

Activity - A second, more advanced form of the bdsket catch is the two-hand 
catch. The ball is caught at about chest height or in the area of the trunk. 
The hands stop and hold the ball and the arms recoil, and flex, accepting 
the force of the ball. The important facet of this skill is the action of 
stooping and holding of the hands. Do not allow the student to simply stop 
the ball with flat hands. In this way the ball is reflected off the hands 
and little manipulatory action takes place. 

A co-action movement is necessary here to help the student learn to stop 
and hold the ball vyjth the hands. Holding the student's wrists, the tea- 
cher manipulates the^'students hands to catch and hold the ball. A oood 
review of the bounce and catch skill is helpful here to stimulate control 
of the ball with the hands. The ability to catch the ball by use of the 
hands is important to the development of the next two skill activities. 

CATCH (under, below waist). 

When a ball bounces so low so as not to reach the waist the student will need 
to place the hands in a position to catch the ball below the waist. This 
usually involves bending at the waist and reaching down with the ^hands and 
arms. Unless the blind or deaf-blind student is able to distinguish the 
force and direction of rebound from the sound of the bounce some communica- 
tion between teacher and student will be necessary. For ease of descrip- 
tion and quickness of reaction one-word directions are best used. Words 
such as high, low, under or above should be consistently used to describe 
the expected flight of the ball. 

Activity - The teacher again stands behind the student holding her wrists. 
The teacher should also be able to direct the movement of the student's 
trunk so that she bends to reach the ball. The aide bounces the ball to 
the student so that it reaches the student at or about knee level. The 
student bends and reaches for the ball stopping and holding it with the 
hands only. The force can be absorbed by allowing the arms to swing through 
the student's straddled legs. 

Tell the student that the ball is going to bounce to his knees and be con- 
sistent with the bounce. The aide should also say "low", to describe the 
flight of the ball. Encourage the deaf-blind or deaf student with- normal 
vision to watch the flight of the ball and react to it. 
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CATCH (over, above the head) 



Just as the ball may bounce below the waist at trunk level it may bounce 
above the student's head. This requires a movement of the arms and hands 
to a point above the head to catch the ball. 

Activity - With the help of the teacher, the student reaches up above the 
head to catch the ball. This should again be in response to a bounce of the 
ball and the direction of the teacher. The flight of the ball is described 
as high" or "above". Tha ball is stopped and held with the hands and the 
force IS accepted by the arms as they swing back. The movement of the arms 
are somewhat limited above the head so a stronger stopping and holding action 
of the hands will be required. 

Use balls of differenct sizes -and weights. Always communicate the direction 
of flight to the visually impaired student. When some skill is aained in all 
three types of catches vary the direction from where the ball is'thrown and 
the height of the bounce. The deaf student"^ should also be able to accept 
a ball thrown without a bounce. A sound ball should be used when throwing 
without a bounce to the blind or deaf-blind student. 

KICK 



The use of the feet and legs for specific physical -motor skills is little 
heard of in this country. A punter or place kicker in football are the 
nearest we have to persons skilled in foot-leg skills. However, soccer is 
becoming a more popular sport in the U.S., so there is hope for using the 
legs for something other than walking and kicking. The implication here 
is not to promote sports in this program. It is simply a general state- 
ment concerning the use of the legs in physical activity. A statement 
which shows how little we use our total body as it should be. We lack 
much in understanding and experiencing the sum of movement possibilities of the 
physical body. It is, of course, one objective of this program to allow 
the student to discover these possibilities. 

Kicking, an object is a striking action where the foot forcefully contacts 
an object, propelling it in the direction of applied force. The object may 
be struck by any point on the foot. Usually the toe or the heal are the 
striking points. Force is obtained by swinging the entire leg back then 
forward to the object. Force and movement came from the muscles of the 
hip, knee and ankle and are coordinated in that order. 

Fquipment - Playground balls (9-12 in diameter). 

Activit y - The practice and learning of the kick should be presented much 

the same as with the throwing skills. A target should be used throughout 

all the learning phases. Only when some control is developed will the 

student be asked to become consistent at hitting a target. The target 

size should be IJj - 2 feet square and not more than 1-2 inches from'the floor. 

The best position is on a wall at the lowest point with one side being the floor. 

The student is seated in a chair with feet on the floor. The teacher stands 
to one side of the student. Swing the student's leg a few times easily bend- 
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ing at the knsG and keeping the foot held straight (dorsi-flexed). Place 
a bell on the floor directly in front of the student on the side of his pre- 
ferred foot. Both feet will be practiced, so that if there is no preferred 
foot, use one for a few times then the other. A student who' has preference 
for the use of one foot- over the other will learn easier if the preferred foot 
is practiced more than the non-preferred foot. However it" is necessary and 
beneficial to practice and be able to use both feet for kicking even though 
one may not alv/ays be as good as the other. 

With the help of the teacher manif>ulating the lower leg only, the student 
kicks the ball. The ball should be kicked several times as the teacher 
repeats the word "kick". This seated practice is to develop the idea of 
using the leg and foot to strike an object and to get the feel of the pri- 
mary action. After the student has practiced 2-3 times with each foot have 
her stand and begin the second activity. Return often to this activity to review 
the ideaof kicking and the movement involved. 

Act ivity - The student is standing with the ball placed at her feet. The 
t.c;:e!iGr stands directly behind the student. A second person, volunteer or 
aid2, may be needed to help with directions and retrieving the ball. Co-actively 
the teacher halps the student with the kicking action. If desirable and if 
the teacher is physically capable the leg of the teacher may be strapped to 
-nc student lightly at the ankle and the mid thigh. The teacher may also stand 
very close to the student with the leg contacting the kicking leg of the stu- 
-ivit. The teacher holds the student's waist. This is to give the st lant 
an ifloa of the shift of weight which is required in order to free the kicking 
log '^o that it may swing without bearing weight. 

Which ever method of co-action is used the teacher executes the action with 
the student. The teacher's instep is placed behind the student's heal so 
that the kicking-out may be controlled. Begin by freely swinging the en- 
tire log at the hip. After a few times add the motion of the knee. With 
thase two actions integrated, the ball is then placed at the student's feet 
3nrl kicked several times with the co-active aid of the teacher. Emphasize 
the shift of weight to the non-kicking leg, the swing of the hip and the 
forceful extension of the lower leg just before the ball is kicked. 

Althoufih it dees, not make much difference in the beginning where on the ball 
tho foot strikes, gradually encourage the student to strike the ball 
around the center of the ball's surface nearest the student. This 
beccn.es more important as the student is asked to exert more control 
by hlt.tlagJ:argat5 at different distances and of varying sizes. Use 
a ball which has a sound and/or a light source to help with recogni- 
tic'i end diroction. Give targets a sound and/or a light source for 
th?- blind or rcaf-blind student to more easily direct the ball to a 
tsro.at. 

When a ball is cauoht with the foot we can say that it was trapped. 
The d3finition for catch will be broadened because the foot and lower 
leg. lack the fine control inherent in the hand and arm to catch and 
hold a ball. Although a ball may be stopped and held to the ground 
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with the foot this is not always possible, even with the nio-^t skill'-^cl 
performer. So definitively we will say that a trap is when the ball 
IS scopped, the TOvement of the ball is caused to cease, by Hir- ab- 
sorption of force by the leg and/or foot. The leg and/or toot oat 
into the path of flight of the ball and ceases its notion in one 
fhrsctTon. After motion stops the ball may be held or rebouncl in 
another direction from the leg. - 

Eq uipm!?nt - Playground balls (9-12 Inches in diameter). 

A ball or can filled with rocks or bells. 

A ctivity - A ball may be stopped or trapped with either one or both 
legs. To begin with the student will be asked to trap with two legs. 
This requires that the student place his body in front of a low fly- 
ing or bouncing ball. When one lej is used more range of movement 
is possible and quicker movement much easier. 

As with the other skills presented a co-active method of presentation 
IS used to help the student perform and learn the skill. The action . 
here at first is inattion. The student stands and stops a ball-which 
IS rolled to her. This involves nothing more for the student than 
standing and allowing the ball to strike her legs. The teacher stands 
behind the student to keep up comrruni cation with the student. Th*:* 
student should be stimulated to recQqnize vvhat effect, control, she 
IS having on the ball. Make the student aware of her leqs as they 
relate to the ball and the part her lens are taking in stoppinn the 
motion of the ball. j 

When the student has developed this sense of awareness and control 
the ball or can as suggested for sound output, should be rolled to 
one side of the student, not more than a steps distance from the 
student. Whpn the ball is rolled the student, in response tn the 
visual or auditory stimulus, steps to the side" and stops the ball 
by placing his body in the path of the ball. This should be re- 
peated several times to each side. 3e aware that the student will 
have difficulty co-ordinating the movement of his bodv to the move- 
ment of the ball. The n:ain difficulty here will be sDeed of move- 
ment. Attempt to time the speed of the roll to the speed of move- 
m.ent of. the student so the possibility of failure is lessened. 

The toiacher is standing behind the student and co-actively moves with the 
student to get her body to the ball. It may help to loosely -.^tran the tea- 
ciier's legs to the stu-Jont's because of the im.portance of the Icq rnoverient 
and placem^rnt. The doaf-blind or cee.f' student should be encoOrc-.oed to keep 
visual contact with the bell up to the time it is stopped. 

When one leg is ur^ed to trap a- ball the surface area orescnted is imortant 
Two positions will bo considered here. These are the' instej) of the foot 
and the sole or tii?; foot. These are the tv/o laraest areas av.^ilubl?^ to 
stop a rollin::i or bosincino ball with one leg. Tiie ir.stcp is fsod to stop 
a ball on one sid;^ of the student's body. For this the le'~ is rotai;;>d out- 
ward so as to pi rice f'e ifistvp in the path cf the ball. The I; a 11 con^-acts 
the foot and fcrco can bo taken by allowing U\q leg to swinn tcck si ichtly. 
Tiie bcriy's Wiri'jht is t^kcn on i.hc- opposite leg as this skill is |:erfcnrcd. 
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A ball may be stopped by the sole of tho foot when the body is placod dir- 
ectly in the path of the ball. The leg is raised and the foot flexed to 
point up (dorsi-flexed) so that contact vn'th the ball ir, rrado on the arch 
of the foot or batv;.2en the ball of the foot and the arch, the body's 
weight is taken on the opposite leg. Force of the ball is taken by slightly 
flexing et the knee after contact. 

When practicing either form of the one-foot trap practice several times 
with each foot. The preferred foot, if there is one, vn'll be the easiest 
for the student. Hake the roll or bounce of the ball as consistent as 
possible and keep up communication with the student. Encourage all efforts 
and keep the student's awareness of the control of the legs. 'Remember, 
that when the legs are used and the body's weight must be^ shifted to per- 
form a skill there must be a great deal of control exerted over the total 
body's movement as well as the performing body segment, the legs. 
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BODY MANIPULATION 



To control and dir-jct the movoinGnts of the body is in er.sance the pGrvii.iinn 
objective of this entire progrosii. Each skill to be learn!--'d requirf": the 
control of a body »art or parts to perform the skill adonuately. fhprnare 
a set of skills which do not adoquatcly fit the total definition of loco- 
motion or stability. Those skills ovarian in both of these cont(2xt areas. 
The actual movcmant and force of tho performance of this skill is distinctly 
manipulation. ■ • 

If we say that the body is an object mth the characteristics of objects 
which may receive and uive force, wa can then take the premise that this 
object, the body, rp?,v bo struck, pusheii, rolled, thrown, in a sense, to' 
present torcc, partially or in total, niiiy be within the body itself or 
outside the bo.d;j,'. In thrs case vi?: cannot and will not describe a location 
of the initiation of the force. The source of the force annlieri to an object 
has little or nothinc; to do with the fact that its total nibvement is being 
controlled in the- D-.-rfornance of a skill. 

Body manipuTation is the control of the body in the performance of a skill 
where the body is both the initiator of the force applied (manipulatinn). 
and the object of the manipulatory effort. Tlie student thrusts, catches, 
or kicks a ball. A marripulatory effort is bei no exerted over the ball by 
the student. When tKe stijr-ent porfornis a forv/ard roll*, a loq roll, nr a 
seat drop on the tranipol ine, the body of the student is beinq fnanipulated, 
controlled, and directed, in the performance of a skill as is the ball when 
it is thrown, caught, or kicked. Force is beinq applied to or received by 
the body by the controlled direction of the student's body itself. The 
student applies force to. or receives force from his ov/n body to perform 
a skill of manipulatory nature. 

Walking, crawling, locomotor rollinoi, standing are all skills where the 
body manipulates itself. These are strictly defined as locomotor or sta- 
bility skills and thoir basic n-iturc is for the purpose of locomotiRo or 
remaining stable, flowever, tlse -basic purpose of the siinnle skills to be 
described here is for the performance of the skill and.tiie control of the 
body. Their purpose lies not in a ujcful way in locomotion or stability 
but in the ptrfortnancc cf a manipulation skill. This is the reason for 
their labeling as manipulation skills and not as one of the ot.her content 
areas. The specific differences and similarities will be related later 
when the skills are described and discussed. 

The skills to be included here as body n;anipulation skills are skiTTs" 
which are performed are one of three en«/iron.^iental surfaces. The tram- 
poline, the mat for fjrnblir.g skills, and the horizontal bar or trapeze 
are the surfaces to be u.sed. On these surfaces the body will be moved 
over or around. The-skills presented will be basic in nature. Thoir 
presentation is specifically to allow the student to develop an increased 
awareness of the control the student has over his body. By doina this it " 
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is intended tirat the student v/ill develop a noro thorouoh control of hir, body. 
The movc-ment skills are of n vr-ry gross nattjro, jnvolvinn the whole body or ^' 
large parts of it 1n tho fr^ovcnicnt p£rforr:v:tnco. It Is roalized that these 
skills may be inado move complex and difficur!: -::nd th^-ro are other closaly 
related r.kills which could bo included liore. This procram will not go be- 
yond what is orasonted in order to maintain its objective ourposo of pro- 
gramrninci for basic Physical Education of sensory-impaired and niontally 
handicapped students. If a student is capable of performinq skills be- 
yond those pres.2ntcd, by all means^ go beyond this. The saiiie^ similar, methods 
my bo used effectivoly to teach higher sls'ills as are described hi:^re. Re-, 
meir.ber that a student who is .^ble to perform skills above those presented 
here is n^ore than likely of normal or near-nornal intellirjence aiid the 
methods will actually be sliohtly different. 



TRAMPOLINE BOllfiCINR STUNTS 

The action of bouncing and beincj bounced is a stimulatinn venture in niove- 
nent experience.. We will no into, this facet of :TK')vi>ment stimulation on the 
tran?poline in a later section of this program which will be concerned with 
c/eneral n:overiient and sensory stimulation. At t'nls time we will deal with 
tho fundnnental stunts frei!) tiio trampoline.' T,hree stunts will.be oresented 
following tho simple juauj. These are the "seat drop", "knee drop", and 
"chest drop". Another "drcn" stunt which could be- considered, but will 
not bo, is the ''back drop". It is a natural opposite to the "chest drop" 
but is too difficult ;^nd dannercus to teach to the type of student v/e are 
attemptinn to reach through tiii-s program- 

This exception of the "back drop" is not -because it V/ould not be acceptable 
for presentation to a sensory iiupaired student. The multiply handicapped 
mentally retarded student would find this stunt nost friohtening and the 
dancer of injury to the neck is too high to be included in this* selection 
of stunts, liov/ever, if the student is willing and capable and the teacher 
is knowledgeable in control and presentation methods, the "back droo" can 
and should be used successfully as a port of the student's Physical Educa- 
tion program. The sungestion here is that this stunt is not recon:mended 
for severely and profoundly mentally retarded students and for multiply 
handicapped stude?)ts. 

The "seat drop", "knee drop", "chest drop^, and "back drop", if used, are 
s'tunts which require movement of the body in four directions within one 
plane. While facing in one general direction the student can jump and land 
on his seat-buttocks, knees, chest, or back, mostly through ti)e movement 
directly or indirectly of the legs. The body action is a'whole, gross body 
movement. Tlie legs initiate the movement and are responsible for most of 
the force of the continued movement and return to the standing position. 
The movement of the lens should be empliasized but remember that the whole 
body is involved in the skill. 

In order to be able to perform a trampoline stunt the student must first 
be able to jump on- the tramp and control her movem.ent without bouncino 

all over the tramp,. Tho student should be ab.Te>,to jumo within a l-l^i^foot 

square consistently without jumping out of it. All of " the stunts should 
also be perform.ed within* the general area of the square. 
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When the student i.s abi'^i to keen within the body of tho square while jir.np- 
ing, he is rondy to b.?{]in n'tMct1c.'5 of the stunts. 

Activit y - A student who is .ible f.n stand unsunportec! and v/alk with somo 
support is ablo to get up on the trampoline and hc-nin jun-.pino. If tha 
teacher nseds to co-.nctiyely jump vrith tho studc-nt', thera is'no imuipdiate 
reason to believe tlist assisted jtiinpinn is possible when some ' indenendpncp 
and stability is :.rrf;sent. 

The teacher stands on tha trnmnolina vnth the student. Teachar and student 
are. facing and holding hands. Tha teacher provides sunport and stability 
much as would bs: provided while walk inn ^ bean. Two methods arc possible 
here. If the student is sble to juiTip with sone control the te.?,cher stands, 
absorbing the bounces as the student jumps independently, holdino the tea- 
cher's hands. If the .student is unable to juirip independently, the stiident 
jumps under the control of the teacher. The teacher applies force downwards 
on the tramp. The rebound of the tramp should carry the student and teacher 
upwards. Begin fir?,t with boiincmg, where the feet' do not lenve the tranip 
bed. This is to give t;hs student the feel of the up and down movement. Pro 
gress to jumping wh:;re the feet leave the surface. To acconiplish this the 
teacher applies tuore downward force on the jump. It will be ff helirto tho 
teacher to have practiced tnis technique with a skilled student before using 
it with a student who is less skilled. 

Trampoline stunts are manipulation skills. However, renicrnber that the tram- 
poline is also nunipiilatinn the student's body. The trarnpoline bed is mov- 
ing down and up in response to the force applied by the student and teacher. 
The upward rebound of the trampoline bed and sprinqs is an action-reaction 
force which carries tha student's body upward, then absorbs tho force of 
the body as it lands. Because of the action of these tv>;o force producinq 
and accepting factors, the body and the traiiiDoline, the student needs to" 
control, manipulate, both the trampoline and his own body. This is a 
unique factor of skill development v;hich is provided by the trampoline. 

As the student eains skills and has gained some independence and control a 
spotting belt with rope m,ay be used to insure the stiident 's safety and help' 
with support. Also aides, volunteers or other students may act as spotters 
on the side of the trampoline, at least one on each side. The blind student 
win need extra help and encouragement in order to stay in tho middle of the 
trampoline bed. A sound source, a constant sound, buzzer or bell, etc., or 
the voice of the teacher standing at or near tlie middle point of the tramp- 
oline bed. S;io should become quite familiar with the bounce at center and 
be able to distinquish slight variances of spring. 

Of course, complete independence and control are the necessary objectives 
to reach. When these have been met begin the progressions of the stunts. 
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SEAT DROP , 

Activity - In nil thre(5 of the trampoline stunts coiiwunicition is important. 
Through the use of co-<'.ctive movement, vocal stimuli, or sicins given alonq 
with the performance of the stunt the student can be led into an indepf-ndrnt 
performance. A name, "seat drcp", the sign for "sit" is used so that the 
student relates the n?.me to the action. Relating name to action is an in- 
tegral part of Special Physical Education but is most evident here hecaus<t 
of the distance between teacher and student imposed by the tranipoline when 
the student performs independently. When the te-Tcher is standing on the 
floor and the student is on the trampoline it is difficult for the teacher 
to present anything other thfin verbal or manual sign stimuli. Under these 
conditions the student needs to have a recognizable command to follow. 

Tv;o Miethods of presentation are possible for a beginning or introduction to 
the seat Drop. Both methods involve imitation. The first is co-action, 
the second is model imitation. With co-action, the teacher stands behind 
the student holding the student's hands, with contact on the student's 
elbows and legs. This is most useful for blind students and students 
who have difficulty with body image and recognition of body parts. Thp 
more severely retarded individual ^will certainly require this method of 
presentation. It will be of help for the child who is not blind to watch 
a teacher or aide perform the stunt prior to the student's attempt so that 
an image of the whole action can be developed. 

To co-actively present the "seat drop", the teacher first jumps with the 
student so that the movements of their bodies are coordinated. The tea- 
cher then says, "seat drop", (another person may give the "sit" sian with- 
in the student's visual range). As the teacher does this he executes a 
"seat drcp" along with the student. The teacher will need to force the 
student's legs out and keep the student's hands down. Great effort on 
the teacher's part may need to be given to support the student's trunk 
as this may fall backward into the teacher. (I!uch difficulty will be 
taken away if the teacher practices this co-active presentation with a 
skilled student, aide or volunteer. Also a spotting belt can be used, 
controlled by two aides on the side of the trampoline, to support the 
student's trunk so that she sits straight upon landing). The woinht of 
the two bodies should provide enough rebound force so that the return to 
standing cannot be too difficult. Watch that the student's leos are 
brought back along with the teachers; This should occur by the force of 
gravity, but if not, the teacher should be prepared to return to the sitting 
position quickly. 

The important points to look for in this method are first of all the move- 
ment of the student's legs. They must be forced str'Jight our. The trunk 
must rem,ain straight upon landing.^ And the legs mu5t he returned to a 
point below the student's body for standing. Alwavs keep a line of com- 
munication. Consistently repeat "seat drop", "jump", and whatever dir- 
ectional cues may be necessary. Perhaps with this skill more than others 
an athleti- teacher is a necessity and this person will require much prac- 
tice so that mistakes are few and the danger of the co-active presentation 
is lessened. 
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l^ niodol of tiiG p<M"for-.-i!iCO of the student ma.y brj given the ctiident tn 
follow, (-or this the stM.:!cnt nwy be on the floor" or on the trainpoline 
with the toucher, lilion the studont rind teachor arc on the tranipolinn ■ 
togathrip a large .tr.inr.-oJ ina should be used with sootters on all sides. 
For this mV)od the to:;chGr perform?; the -stunt several times as the 
studoru watch-s. The- UNicl^er repeats verbal and/or iwnusl si cm cups 
as with the ot!i;jr P--thod as tho -stiint is bainn peri-'ormed. >hp 
student is tho.-' r;.>kt^f- to perfcnn tiie stunt as the teacher has. Again 
the tf.-ochor rap.-xrt;; tho cuas consistently as th-i student makes an attempt 
.at ths stunt. At this n-vint tho tsacher* on the trcimpol inc with the stud.vit, 
may h^lp bu .holdf -lo thn vtud.-nt's hands as the" student atternots tn stunt. 
-The tX'Schor ^ugpt-^^ts th-:; position of tho trunk and mav help rot-urn the 
student to str-uiin . hv r.-ul 1 ina. up. The tsnchar should not be itunpino with ■ 
the ':tuf.!-;n':. til? tim.--. As the student gains control th;? toncher re- 
l.'vT^rr, airport. T'l.;: notnod then b?.cort>es simple. The' teacher '-s performance 
is tnllov/;.'.! cv thr; :■ zucUnni ' s ■ porf orniance , one aftiir the other. 

rnc_in;}ort.:,nt pomt to iook for is the return to standina from the sittino 
nositici-i. Tbii- rf>r;iire.s a push up with the hands and a quick r-ovenisnt 
of tho L-^gs -;:nd I'pprr trunk r.o position the body in the standinr) nosition 
Iho t2uchr-r pu-t bo r.^.roful to set a good example bv performinq' the stunt 
anu ft;:.pha-ozTni^ th .'so points in the performance. 

This '-/i i 1 ir.csi lv.-.:ly tr the student's first exasrienco with the free-float- 
;nfj irouo.r!-2-.t of tho This is a coDplotely uniouo exoorience whon you 

.consider tho f --ot thrj. the student is, by this time very used to rnovino on 
a hard, ony^- i -iinn surrrc.-, against some resistance. Al though, these stunts 
a -0 n.orfornad_b.i5icn]1y through the force which conies from the trampoline 
b'.'foro 1 irr.-o-:f , the r.ovoiiiant is in the air where no resistance or support 
i:i present. For tho c/i.utious student this inay at first be a friahteninq 
adventure. F'-r lie oxploring, outgoing., student it will be an exhilarating 
oxpor-i--nco. '"or r,''! vLiirionts- some degree of fear and excitoPient will ac- 
eor.tjr.ny initi-i; rittoinot:-; , and b>e present within all proceedinc! performances. 

KifLE D!^GP • . ^ ' 

The knee drop is. a rr.unt idiich is simple in nature. It nay be difficult 
to perfon-i duo u- tho joovovents and balance reonired. Tho stunt, itself, 
is accomoi is.oed .i'is-'-oly i.y bonding the legs at the knes^ immediately after 
juM-pino., tlscn lon'h'nn on the knees and loivsr legs for one bounce, then 
returnino to i.h? stanoino position on the feet. 

i\?±llifAv - T!'o oo-nofiyo presentation of this stunt will prove to be too 
.ci!it:l.f,r.<;c.«K And di-rficult, Ic will not bo gi-ven here. The imitation of 
a irodol is the only rot hod which is effectively possible. It will be 
necossery to "ir:,t put tba student in tho position of landing, on the 
knees with tronk 'U5-aif;iit, prior to atto;nptin<i the stunt. The student 
may be bouricc-i in ohis position a few times to get- the feel of the move- 
ment a.nd support, nccossary. After watching the "perforciance of tho tea- 
cher t.he stud-'Ht. ntterpts the stunt independently. The blind student 
may jump and per f.-ri/i tho ''knee drop" v/ith the teacher .jumpinn and per- 
fon-'iinfi at the s'.udorit's side. By this means the teacher' and the blind 
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student perform together much as they would co-actively. The student may 
only feel the movement and position of the teacher in a kinesthetic or 
proprioceptive sense. The teacher will need to exert a great deal of 
control over herself as well as the student to attempt this method. The 
same athletic teacher used with the co-active "seat drop" will be a 
necessity. Communication should be consistent and cues given so that 
the student has time to respond and move with the teacher. 

The teacher may stand on the trampoline with the student, holding his 

hands, in order to provide support and insure proper positioning. Watch 

that the student does not jump out, forward, before coming to his knees. 

The stunt should be performed within the same area as the jump. If 

a cross or other mark in the center of the trampoline is available use 

this as a reference point for all stunts. Be sure that the student is 

able to land correctly in tJie flexed-leg position. The trunk must be 

kept straight so that undue pressure is not given the lower back. Do 

not anew the student to lean forward or backward upon landing. If 

necessary use a spotting belt to keep the student's trunk in correct 

position. Emphasize the fact that the hips do not flex, but remain fixed upon 

landing. The arms' held at' shoulder height are used to maintain position of the trunk, 

CHEST DROP 

This stunt should only be presented to the most skilled performers. When 
the student has developed some skill at the independent performance of the 
knee and ''seat drops'', the '*chest drop" may be presented. The "chest drop" 
is the movement of the legs back and out, and the forward tilting of the 
trunk so that the body is placed in a prone layout position. The body con- 
tacts the bed of the trampoline initially on the chest. The action is then 
reversed so that the student returns to standing. The factor of fear will 
be most present with this stunt unless the student has good confidence and 
the ability to control his body well; A bi-product and main objective of 
this stunt is the development of these two factors of confidence and body 
control , 

Activity - The. student must first be made aware of the landing positionfy.and,.,,,,,. 

the placement or position of body parts in preparation for landing. To do 
.this a simple drill may be employed which will give the student the experience 
of dropping to the chest for a low height. The student is positioned on the 
trampoline in a hand-knee stand. The teacher bounces the student on the tramp- 
oline by pushing down on the bed and allowing the student to bounce. The 
push should be timed to the downward motion of the student on the bed. On 
the command of the teacher the student is instructed to throw^his arms .and 
legs out from under his body, allowing his body to fall to the mat. The 
teacher, and an aide, may pull the student's arms and legs out from under 
his body if necessary. Do this only after describing to the student what 
you are going to do and when. 

When the student has gained some confidence and ability in this drill begin 
to instruct the student on the placement of the hands. The hands should be 
placed on the trampoline, upon landing, just below the shoulders or in front 
of the face. The arms are raised and elbows flexed as if in the position 
where the student would lay to rest on his hands. Emphasize that the head 
should be held up and kept from striking the bed of the trampoline. This 
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skill should be first practiced from the hand-knee position. 

To begin the practice of the "chest drop" from the standing position first 
have the student jump norma Tly on the trampoline. On command have her fall 
forward throwing her legs back and land in thfi prescribed manner on the 
chest, with hands and arms protecting the face and head. Some students 
may want to fall to the hand-knee position, boxnce once, then to the chest 
drop. This is permlssable, but encourage the student to attempt the com- 
plete stunt. Failures initially are normal and acceptable. The student 
will need much positive motivation at this phase in order to move ahead 
successfully with this stunt. 

To return from the drop to standing the student pushes off with the hands., 
by extending the elbows, and keeping the trunk erect, swings the legs for- 
ward to standing. It may be helpful to bend the knees and hips to allow 
the legs to pass, under the body. They are then extended to stand and con- 
tinue jumping. 

Watch for the motion of the legs, back and the t1lt of the trunk to bring 
the body into a prone position. The head is held up and the hands and arms 
are placed on the bed to protect the head. The hands and arms then push 
away forcing the body up and back to standing. ATv^ays emphasize the move- 
ment of the legs because they are used, as- prime movers of the body in this 
skill. 

This skill, though it may appear dangerous, is neither dangerous nor diffi- 
cult when presented in the proper manner. If the teacher takes the time to 
explain what is to be done and keeps the student calm and relaxed, yet motivated 
to do well, the student will reap the full benefit of his successful perfor- 
mance of this skill. This skill, and all the others, are within the range of 
most of the students covered within this program. Do not let a sensory, mental 
or physical handicap be the sole reason for keeping a student from at least 
attempting this stunt, or any others, when the developmental pre-requi sites 
have already been met. The efforts of the teacher and aides are not" close to 
equalling the effort the student must put out to learn these skills. The re- 
wards for both student and teacher are great when a successful and consistent 
performance results. 

LOG ROLL " 

Beginning in a hand-knee stand the student drops to one" side and rolls. Or 
beginning in a back lying position the student rolls to one side on his 
shoulder, return to the back. These are the two methods of executing the log 
roll, which is the most elemental of the three rolls to be presented. The log 
roll is one of the earliest of the developmental locomotor skills developed. 
This is most common with a normal child but should be developed in the retarded 
or sub-normal child no matter what age the child may be ready. The use of 
the head, arms, hips, and legs together in a coordinated, whole body move- 
ment skill is most important to latter developinent of strength, coordination 
and movement possibilities. The sensory impaired student will receive a good 
deal of body av^areness sensory stimulation and gross body movement capabilities 
from this skill and the other two to be presented. 
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Activity - For the student who is unable to assume the hand-knee, creeping, 
position use- the prone, stomach, lying position as a beginning point. Al- 
ways practice the roll in both directions equally. A student at the develop- 
mental level where this skill needs to be taught has not developed, or will 
not for some time develop a perference or strength of one side or the other. 
This student must be made^distinctly aware that he has two sides and that he 
may move in either direction, left or right. 

The student lies on her back with hands abov^-the head or arms and hands 
held on the chest. Movement begins with the slight flexion of the right 
leg, when turning to the left; left leg when turning to the right. This - 
leg is. then brought across the opposite leg. At the same time the arm on 
the same side is moved across the body as the head turns to the side of 
the body's motion, ihe combined movement of the arm and leg cause the 
hips to rotate, keeping up with the whole body.motion. Do not get the 
idea that the hips go along for the ride. They are a contributing member in 
the movement, acting both in a supportive and associative role. 

These combined movements get the student onto her side. The continuance 
of these actions along with the pull of gravity bring the student through 
a full 180' turn. He is now on his stomach. Returning to the back is 
accomplished by a continuing motion of the body carried by the movements 
of the opposite limbs. The left lag and arm, when the right leg and arm 
start the movement, are flexed and, carried back so as to "pull" the body 
around, rotate, to the back lying position. The hips again act to help 
rotate and stabilize the body. The log roll may actually start with the 
student lying on the back or on the stomach. Simply reverse the directions 
given above. 

Activity - When starting in the creeping position the same movements o^ccur 
except that the student must first get to a side-lying position from the 
standing position. Doing this the student momentarily shifts weight to the 
opposite side while raising the arm and bringing it up under the body. When 
the weighlt is shifted back the student allows her body to slowly fall to the 
mat. At this point movements continue as v/ith the back lying start. 

All students should be asked to perform the roll completely, executing a 
total 360* rotation. Some may need to be given aid with positioning or 
body movement at some points. The more severely retarded student may need 
to be manipulated throughout the entire movement skill performance. All 
students shall receive a consistent line of communication relating to the 
movement of the body parts and direction of motion. 

As one rotation becomes possible v/ith some ease encourage students to 
attempt two, three or four rotations. Use a long mat or series of mats 
together on which the student can roll. Emphasize keeping legs, hips, 
and arms in position so that the body rolls straight, keeping on the mat. 
The blind or deaf-blind student will need to be given cues relating to 
position on the mat and line of travel. All students should be expected 
to be able to log roll in a fairly straight line for at least 16 feet. 
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FORViARD ROLL 

This movement skill requires that spotting techniques be used to protect 
the student, parti cularily 1n the head and neck area. The student should 
also be taught to use his hands and anus to lift and hold the head above 
the niat to avoid injury. Although the main purpose of this skill is to 
present a movefnent experience which cannot be presented in any other my^ 
the use of the hands must be emphasised because of the -dangerHnherent in 
this movement skill when performed indepemiently without support. A move- 
ment experience which relates closely to this skill may be found in the 
General Movement Section. 

Activity - The beginning, student will start on her knees; the more ad- 
vanced in a ^;8rn1-croucned position, knees, flexed so that the thigh is 
horizontal, ynth hands on the floor outside the legs. For explanation 
purposes this skill will, be broken down into five steps, the start, the 
tuck, the hip raise^, the roll, and the landing. The start has already 
-been given. Step two is the most important because with i^ts completion 
the protection of the head and neck is nearly assured. The student tucks 
her head to her chest by bending the head forv;ard so that the chin touche's 
the chest just below the neck. The head should remain in this position 
throughout the perforniance of the. skill . This fact should be emphasized 
at all times: The h1p r aise is accomplished when first the student assumes 
the hand-knee position, when starting on the knees;' or a position where 
only the hands and feet touch the mat. The back of the head, close to 
the top, touches the mat but supporting no weight* From this position 
the student's hips are raised up and over so that the feet leave the mat. 
This movement of weight forward causes the body to roll over the back of 
the head, neck and back* During the rolling phase the back is rounded 
and the legs and hips are flexed so that the student assumes a closed 
"ballrlike" position* Emphasize the fact that the hands and arms take 
the weight of the body and lift slightly so that the head may clear. as 
the body is rolled over it. Spotting should be done here at the student's 
neck. The teacher places his hand on the back of the student's neck to 
keep the head in the tucked position and lift if the head is not clearing! 
A push on the buttocks may be necessary to help the student roll. A stu- 
dent starting in- the knee standing position will most certainly require 
a push at this point. To land, the student simply comes to a sitting 
position by extending her legs and placing her hands at her sides on 
the mat- 

Most students will require this skill to be taught step-by-step and no"- 
as a whole movement skill. The first part is presented, then the second 
is practiced and added to the first, then the third, and so on until the 
entire skill may be performed ^ The backward roll should also be taught 
by this method. 

BAC KWARD RO LL , ^ 

Essentially the backviard roll is performed as the forward roll. The 
difficult part is the placement of the hands for lift and support. There 
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may also be some degree of fear of moving backward. This may be most evident 
in sighted or partially sighted students, although this may be a new and 
unusual direction of movement for the totally blind student. As with the 
forward roll there are five steps. The start and landing may vary slightly 
from the forward roll. » 

Activity - The student may start in a semi-crouched position or a sitting 
position with legs flexed and drawn up to the chest. The student's back 
is facing the direction of the roll. Again the tuck is important. Tuck 
the chin to the chest and keep it therel At this time also, the hands a~re 
moved to a point above the shoulders, palms up and fingers pointing back 
in the direction of. the roll. Maintaining this position tha student begins 
the hip-raise step by falling backward onto his back. The legs are then 
forced, "kicked", back in the direction of the roll, raising the hips up 
and over the head. At this point the roll is almost completed. The hands 
contact the mat and simultaneously push so that the body is raised from the mat. 
The back is rounded and the legs are flexed. The student lands by stopping 
himself with his hands when they are placed on the mat behind his body at 
the completion of the roll. By extending his legs just after pushing up with 
the hands his feet contact the floor and the student may end in a standing 
position if desired. 

Safety is the one important aspect of the presentation of these two rolling 
stunts. Any student, even the most talented, will require spotting to protect 
the neck. Never allow a student to perform these stunts without these pre- 
cautions. 

TRAPEZE SKILLS (Horizontal bar. Parallel Bars). 

•The stationary trapeze is a special medium in which movement stunts can 
be performed. The muscles used and the manner in which they are used can 
be duplicated in no other way. The support of the body and the small sur- 
face in which the body must be supported are possibly the most significant 
aspects of these skills. The student must exert a special type of pinpoint 
muscle action in order to move and support the body. There is only a rela- 
tively small surface of the bar on which the student moves. The student 
must be able to support his body mass on this small area. 

Trapeze skills are included here as manipulatory- skills and not as stability 
because these movements are a manipulation of the body. The stabilization 
efforts are secondary to this movement function. The two climbing skills 
probably can be considered more locomotion than manipulation. But when the 
skill is considered as a movement over a surface with a high degree of body 
control involved the skills become more manipulation. These movements are 
for performance purposes only and serve little in the locomotor sense to 
move purposefully from one point to another. The two climbing skills are 
then manipulation skills requiring locomotion and not locomotion skills which 
require manipulation. The hanging stunts are stability skills. They are 
presented there because they are useful for introduction and acclimation 
to the trapeze or horizontal bar. For organizational purposes they should 
be considered stabilization skills. But for developmental needs they are 
part of the introductory skills to be learned on the trapeze. 



There are, of course, many more movemsnt skills which may be performed on 
the trapeze. These go beyond the intent of this prograin. Thev are merely 
introductory and experimental movement stunts. We are Interested i?i broad- 
ening the student's movemsnt experiences. It is highly su^jgested for the 
interested and capable student that # mora^complete progression and ex- 
pansion of skills ba introduced and practiced. 

The sensory impaired student will find the experience of movement on or 
over a trapeze quite exciting after initial responses of fear or anprehen- 
sion have been alleviated. Of course, the accomplishment of skills on a 
special medium as the-trapeze is and can be rewarding to the student's self- 
image and self-confidence, two areas of importance to the handicapped person. 
Also, the body awareness and image which can be developed and enhanced' through 
the stimulation of movement over the bar must be considered, as useable objec- 
tives for the student to accomplish. 

3AR HANG - Hands , ' 

A mat should be placed under the bar and spotters will be necessary to help 
the student. The bar should be positioned just a little (3-4 inches) above 
the student's reach. The student may be lifted to the bar or a chair or stool 
may be used. The student would hold the bar and. step off the chair to assume 
the hang. 

Strength is the most prominant factor of this skill. The arm, hand and 
shoulder muscles are called into play mostly. A straight arm hand will be 
introduced first. As strength and ability increase the hand position can 
be reversed and a bent arm hang or chin-ups can be attempted. 

Activity - The student begins, on the chair or on the floor, standing with 
hands above the head. The hands grasp the bar ir; a forward grip, palms away 
from the student. The fingers and thumb are wrapped around the' bar, if the 
student's hands are big enough. If this is not possible the student should 
attempt to get the fingers and hand to surround as much of the bar as possible 
When a good hold is obtained allow the student to step down or take the v/eight 
of the body so- that it hangs from the bar. Due to initial weakness the stu- 
dent will require a little support to help hold his body up, As practice in- 
creases so will .the student's ability to hold himself independentlyi and the 
time of holding will also increase. 

In the beginning the important thing to look for is that the student keeps 
her hands on the bar and the body is held straight. There may ba a tendency 
for the student to flex her arms or hip. This should not be allowed. The 
student should be encouraged to control her body well enough to keep the 
body segments in proper position. 

BAR HANG - Legs 

This may possibly be the first experience for the student in an inverte.d ■ 
position. Because of this, care should be taken to alleviate fear and an- 
xiety. Also spotting techniques bee om.e important and a mat oelow the bar 
is a necessity. Actually little strength is required for this stunt, However 
getting into position for the hang may be difficult. 
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Actlyity - The student may .^^tart in hanging position or may be put in a posi- 
tion on the bar with the knees over the bar and the hands holding the bar 
outside the legs. In which case the student is already nearly in the hanging 
posi^tion. If the student is to be placed in this hanging position^ two or 
more people must help. When the student starts in the hand-hanging position 
some help may also be needed. The more stronger and adept students will be 
able to start this way. The first move from hanging is to raise the body 
up by pulling with the arms. The legs are then brought up further and back 
so that they go through the arms touching the bar with the back' of the knees. 
The knees are then flexed so that they hang over the bar. The student main- 
tains this position by holding with the hands and keeping the knees flexed. 

Allow the student to practice hanging in this position so that she may be 
able to become used to it. From this point the student releases her hands 
from the bar and allows her trunk to fall so. that she is hanging vertically 
with the head down. Keep the knees flexed tightly. The student should hang 
without swinging. To return to the starting position the student reaches up 
to grasp the bar, outside the legs. Some pull on the abdominal muscles, exe- 
cuting a sit-up, may be necessary to bring the student up to the bar for the 
hands to grasp. 

The teacher and an aide must alv^/ays be at the student's side to give support 
and directions.. Watch the student's legs to be sure that they are holding 
the bar. If the student is having difficulty return him to the starting 
position or support his v/eight so that he may make- corrections. Under no 
circumstances should the student be allowed to hang- upside down for more 
than ten seconds. If the student has some cardiac difficulties he should try 
no longer than five seconds. A period of thirty seconds to one-minute 
should be all ov/ed for the student's circulation to recover upon righting 
himself. - 

SWING 

When the student has become accustomed to the bar and is hanging independently, 
encourage her to begin to swing herself while suspended from the bar. This 
is accomplished by the use of the legs. 

Activity - The student begins In the hand-hanging position. The hands grip 
the bar lightly. To swing the student raises her legs by flexing at her hips, 
thus raising the legs while keeping the knees straight. The hands are re- 
leased slightly so that they may move around the bar as the body swings. As 
the momentum of the body starts back the student allows his body to swing until 
movement is about to cease. At this point the student should flex the arms, 
pulling the body up slightly; then. extend, straighten, the arms as the body 
reaches a completely vertical position, right angle to the floor, the legs 
are kicked forward, flexed slightly at the hip. This momentum will carry 
the body forward. When movement in this direction ceases the body is allowed 
to swing back. Just after* the vertical position. has been passed the arms 
and shoulders again flex bringing the body up and back; the cycle continues 
as long as it may be attempted. 
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i^Jtivlt^ - ^or the beginning student, the momentum, or force of movement, will 
need to come from a teacher or aide standing at the student's side. The 
student- simply grasps the bar and allows his hands to move around the bar 
as the body swings. The student must also keep his body as straight as 
possible and keep the- knees straight. The hips only should be allowed to 
move. The teacher pushes on rh^^ student's thighs, upper leg. Each time 
allow the student to return before pushing forward again. Push very easily 
at first, so that there is very slight movement. The swing can be increased 
as the student shows the ability to hold onto the bar. This ability to grasp 
the bar and allow the body to swing will be long in coming because it calls 
for a fine coordinated effort of the hands and arms. Many trials will be 
needed and much encouragement must be given the student. As a teacher you 
should attempt to decrease failures, but thev should also be exoected. Al- 
ways encourage the student to move her legs as thay are being pushed. The 
student should be stimulated to sense the movement of the legs as they swino. 
They will swing freely the way they should be manipulated by the student, 
That is, if the student attempts to reproduce the swinging motion of the 
legs by her own power. this v/ould be the skill needed to perform a swing on 
the bar. , 

The line of communication to the student from the teacher is most imoortant. 
The student should be kept aware of body position and the direction of move- 
ment, forward, or back. Because of the importance of the leg mevement keep 
thestudent informed of their position in particular and the motion they are 
making. Re'Tiind the student, when necessary, to allow the legs to swing freely 
except when they are to be controlled. 

CLIM B OVER 

To be described here are two stunts which can be done on a set of parallel 
bars and worked out as a part of a* routine if desired. Their ourpose is to 
provide an experience in locomotor-manipulation of the body over and on a 
small and restrictive surface. The bars have an extremely small surface 
on which to work. This lack of area calls for a challenge which cannot be 
found in any other area. More than likely the student who has a low ability 
level, for what- ^.ever reason, will b& unable to attempt these skills. How-" 
ever, the experience of moving over or being moved over the bars is an im,- 
portant experience for all students, no matter what the ability level. 

Activi ty - In actuality the two skills are performed the' same. This descrip- 
tion will then Include both actions. The only difference is that when climbing 
two bars the student will cross over two bars rather than one. For the 
student thi.s will be a different experience, but performed alike in either 
case. An adjustable set of sturdy parallel bars are used for this activity. 
Either the type used for walking or gymnastic bars may be used. Mats should 
be placed under and around the bars and the teacher and one or two aides 
should be spotting the student. 

The student begins by standing and facing the. bar, or bars. The bars are ad- 
justed. to be somewhere between the students chest height or the height of the 
student's reach. The ability of the student should determine the placement 
of the bars within, this rajige. The bars are grasped and the student pulls her 
body up. At the same time one leg, likely the preferred leg, is raised to oet 
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the foot over the bar. When the foot is. on top of the bar, the student con- 
tinues to pull with the arms and the leg. When crossing two bars the student 
will pull up with the arm and leg they cross the lead leg over to the second ba 

When the student has pulled his body to the bar he lays out on the bar, the 
chest and arms taking the weight of the body. The lead leg continues over 
the bar as the arms and the trailing leg hold the body on the bar. The 
trailing leg is lowered to th€ floor and the arms slowly extend to lower 
the body to the floor. The lead leg touches first, followed by the trail leg. 

The student should not hold her body on the bar, but slides over it. The hands 
provide a good deal of support and the position of the head is important. 
W^t.ch these two points, the head leads the direction of the body unless it 
is .controlled. The legs movement should initiate the movement of the rest 
of the body, not the head. The hands will need to be shifted at the top of 
the bar, so that better support can be given and their position can be put 
in place for coming down the other side. The hand on the same side as the 
lead leg will have to cross over the other hand and hold in that position 
until the other hand can be switched. The fingers should point away from the 
body in the forward grip coming up and going down. 

Realize that this will be difficult for the student but will come naturally 
with practice. Do not be too eager to allow the student to perform these 
skills Independently too soon. A great deal of control is necessary, and this 
requires much practice. The teacher should always be ready to help or spot 
the student, even when independence has been gained. 
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STABILIZATION ACTIVITIES 



What may be referred tc as maintaining a base of support is 'jsually called 
stabilization. This customarily includes such things as balancing on one 
foot and walking a beam. As will be described, stabilization activities 
include much more than these relatively simple stunts requiring balance.. 

Balance is an important, and integral, factor involved in stability. But 
balayce i s- not the one prime factor of stabilization. The individual's 
abil'Uy to remain laa^a stable position depends upon the sense of balance 
as well as the "senses" of kinesis and proprioception, feelinq of movement, ' 
and body position, and a sense of bodily control which includes coordina- 
tion and agility. 

^ The working mechanism of stability is found in the ability of the individual 
\. to keep balanced. This can be said to be a sense In that: the bodies balance 
Is felt and sensed, and that a part of the ears. are the sense organs for 
balance. The inner ear, located approximately in the center core of the 
• skull and filled with a liquid, senses the movements of the head as it re- 
lates to the body and helps gives the individual information as to the 
body's position in space. The proprioceptive sense, already referred to 
in an earlier section, is located in the neuromuscular system of the body, 
and gives information relating to the position of body parts., in particular, the 
arms and legs. The kinesthetic "sense" is closely associated to proprio- 
ception. Kinesis provides information in regards to' bodily movenient. It 
can also be said to be located in the neuro-muscular system. 

It should be pointed out that the "senses" of kinesis and proprioception 
are on the experience level of perception. These movements and positions 
are sensed by the individual but cannot be used appropriately for stabiliza- 
tion until the individual can perceive the movement or position and respond 
to these sensed cues. 

To remain stable the Individual must first receive a cue from the inner ear 
that the head is moving and in what direction. The position and movement 
of the arms and legs must be perceived, as they may be the cause of the Im- 
balance and certainly the means for the re-stabilization. When these things * 
are sensed, the body liiust react to put itself in a position where it mav stand. 
This reaction is where the individual's coordination and agilitv come into play. 
If the individual is incapable of righting himself, the work of senses in- 
volved prior to this is all for naught. It Is in this area of agility and 
coordination where these activities and the work of the teacher become im- 
portant. Coordination, and agility to a point, are teachable. The teacher 
must, through the use of these activities teach the student to react to the 
senses in order to keep a stable base of support, under all conditions. 

It has been mentioned earlier that an auditory handicap may be closely re- 
lated to a handicap in balance. This is caused by the damage to the ear 
and its effect on the inner ear. When this occurs it must be overridden 
and the remaining senses of proprioception and kinesis must be developed 
to cope with and overcome this loss. 
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Quickly here the importance of the sense of sight to balance will be men- 
tioned. This will be elaborated in relation to the activities latter The 
indiv'rdual must balance in relation to the sense and perception of movefrisnt 
within her body and also to movement or position outside the body. The eyes 
are the means for sensing these factors outside the body. The body can be 
maintained in a position when its motion or positioning can be related to an 
external object or point in space. This object orpoint is usually stationary 
but may be moving. Tho visual sense then acts much like"the inner ear and in 
conjunction with it, when both are operable. 

The sensory impaired student is more than likely differenct in one or both of 
these senses. This presents a unique problem to the performance of stability 
activities. The problem must be dealt with on an individual basis. Any degree 
of useful visual or auditory sense must be considered and used to its fullest 
extent. 

The following activities will be concerned with practicing and developing the 
basic abilities and skills involved with maintaining a stable bodily position", 
both as a performance of balance and as a part of a performance of movement 
and movement skills. 

For ease of explanation, balance and stability will be defined.. Balance is 
primarily the sensory act of keeping the body In a state of positioning equi- 
librium. Stability is a physical -motor act incorporating balance which main- 
tains a balanced state of the body and its parts in both stationary and movinq 
activities. J t) 

(1) STANDING 

This is possibly the most basic of the stability activities. There are three 
forms of standing which will be considered here. It should be recognized 
that there^are many more standing postures and positions than these three. 
Other standing variations would be based upon the three positions two-foot 
stand, one foot stand, and heel -toe stand. This is why they are included 
here. A student capable of performing the three basics is capable of attempt- 
ing and succeeding at most variations. 

Standing is the act of positioning the body on one or both legs and maintain- 
ing an upright, erect position. The theories and attitudes pertaining to 
posture and its correctness or acceptability may be discussed here, but will 
not be due to its inappropriateness . It will be sufficient to say that the 
human body can be considered as a whole made up. .of parts or sections, one 
atop another. The legs form the base on which the body stands. The base 
may be as wide or narrow as the structure. of the base section allows. The 
hips sit on top of the legs; the trunk on top of the hips; the arms and 
shoulders rest on the trunk; and the neck and head rest upon the shoulders. 
Each of these five sections may move, twist, turn, spread, be raised or 
lowered, together or independently. Each has its own weight mass and this 
mass has an effect upon the other sections and the entire body. A movement 
of the head and arms will effect the position the legs, hips and trunk must 
take in order to maintain a stable standing position. The head is particul- 
arily important due to the sense organ of the middle ear which is located 
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i'-ii-" essence the head directs most of the movements. It is most 

aitticuit to move in a direction opposite that of the head. 

TWO FOOT STAND ' . 

This form cf standing is mosi natural and common. It has b^^n rpf<-.rred to in 
. M.J°"'"?*1°" ^S^'^'i'f Standing is one of the developmental 'steps 
which must be achieved before walking may occur. In fact the performance of 
most of the activities presented in this progran^ are dene in a standing position 

As the student stands he should be encouraged to hold an erect pnsitlm for 
as long as possible. Practice will gradually increase this time. A arnur 
or related muscles in tne legs, abdomen, and back are referred to a-, th^ oo^.. 
tunng muscles. These muscles act on tli^-reflex level to almost unconsciously 
keep the body erect, ihey are almost always in a state of contraction when 
the student is standing. In the beginning their use must be conscious .^n.^' ' 
the student must be made aware of their use., Tactial stimulation is most" 
necessary -in the early phases of standing work. These muscles are found ' 
along the entire back bone, the stomach region, the front and back of +'he 
upper and lower legs and the feet, in particular the toes. 

Activity, - Stand the student with the help of one teacher and a bar or c-tb&r 
stationary object, or with two teachers or aides. When the student is -^fd^vi- 
ing remember the idea of body sections. Watch to see that pach' <;ection"sit^" 
balanced one upon the other. Initial weakness in the posturing mzr]-o's will 
cause these sections to not sit properly. If this occurs attempt to po-^icfon 
the student as best as possible and stimulate the use of the musrl«s Mof-M/a- 
tion IS usually the key to the use of the muscles. It is the teachpr's oroper 
positioning ot the student's body which determines how well the mu^clp-^ are 
used and how well the student will eventually stand. 

Gradually increase the amount of time the student is asked to stand and de- 
crease the support given. Incorporate the standing practice with walk^pq 
practice as described in the walking activities. 

ONE FOOT STAND ■ 

This has been alluded to in the locomotion section in reference to hopp-'ng 
All of the standing activities are much the same. It is a process of st,^nd- 
ing for longer periods of time with more independence. The student begins 
by standing with a lot of help and eventually reaches the point where in- 
dependent standing is accomplished. 

Standing on one leg is important to developing sidedness, an awaren^s'; of 
the sides of the body and preference for one side over the othpr. Although 
the student , may prefer standing on one foot, the riqht: or left, she should 
be encouraged to practice using each foot. This will result in a mrf com- 
plete knowledge and awareness of both sides of the body, and consequently 
a better body usage and self-image. 
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Activity - The student with the help of one or two teachers or aides, stands 
on one leg only. The leg not being used is held suspended, off the floor. 
The student may hold it up by bending at the knee or simply raising it from 
the floor. All of the student's body weight is transferred to the one leg 
on which she is standing. The hips, trunk, arms, shoulders-and head must 
compensate their positions so that the entire body is balanced and held stable 
The arms'are important to help keep the body in balance. When the body weight 
shifts to one side the arm on the opposite side may be moved so as to compen- 
sate for this slight imbalance. 

When the student gains some independence the teacher may simply hold the 
student's hands or forearm? and help the student keep balanced. For the 
blind student the tactial and kinesthetic senses must be kept active and 
stimulated. It is these senses which are most often used to react and adjust 
the stability of the body. The importance to the blind or partially sighted 
-Student of a good sense of stationary stability and balance must be recog- 
hizedi If a student is able to maintain an erect posture, no matter what 
the base, with no more than normal difficulties, he has set a good base for 
stabilization when moving. Understand that the blind student must be able 
to feel balance and a stability from within. There cannot be any visual 
cues with which to relate.* Some auditory cues- may be possible-but not al- 
ways sufficient. (Just try to stand blind folded for a period of time with- 
out moving). The teacher must position the students body so that it is 
balanced. This will most likely be the most comfortable for the student. 
But do not rely too much on the student's tactial comfort. Oftentimes in- 
correct and damaging postures may be comfortable. A correct standing pos- 
ture-is never damaging nor is it truly uncomfortable. 

HEEL-TOE STAND 

When the student has developed some competence in one-leg standing have her 
attempt a heel-toe stand. This is accomplished by placing one foot behind 
the other and touching the toe of the rear foot to the heel of the forward 
foot. The feet may be alternated. They do not need to touch in the initial 
phases. A good thing to use is a line,^^approximately 2-3 inches wide, placed 
on the floor. The student is asked to stand with both feet on the line, one 
ahead of the other. 

Activity - Have the student stand as described above, with some support. 
Again, gradually release support as the student is able to take his own. 
Encourage the use of the arms as compensators for imbalance. Be sure that 
the feet remain on the line, one behind the, other. Because of flexibility 
problems this position may be difficult to assume and hold. With practice 
it will be^me rnuch easier. It may be necessary to just practice keeping 
the feet in position before actually standing in this position. 

(2) B ENDING 

This activity and those. to follow, numbers two to six, are performed or 
begin from a two foot standing position. The associated movement which is 
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part of the activity takes part in one or more of the body's sections. This 
necessarily involves compensation for stability from the other sections. For 
the most part these moveinents put the body out of balance and the compensa- 
tion is necessary to maintain stability. 

The activities which are to be done along with {numbers 2-6) - the following abilities 
will be the same. It is simply practice with some support and assistance in 
the movement. The support and assistance is of course gradually removed. 
These activities should be used . prirnarily for the purpose of their stimula- 
tory experience. The movements are' relatively simple and the movement stimu- 
lation received is important and enjoyable to the student. As with most 
basic movements and postures a good deal of general independence may be gained 
by their performance. These movements are easily incorporated into routines 
and form the essentials of the more complicated skill movements associated 
with games and sports. For these reasons do not" under emphasize their use 
and practice. They are an important and necessary part of any good motor 
developmert and/or physical education program. 

The descriptions for these activities will be taken from the book Moving and 
Learning > fay David Gullahue, Peter Wov-ner, and George Luedke, Kendall/Hunt 
Publishing Co., Dubuque, Iowa {1972}. 

''Bending involves .^ringing (p.55) . . * 

(3) Stretching p,58 

(4) Twisting p,60 

(5) Turning p. 6 2 : - 

(6) Swinging p. 63 

(7). STOPP ING ■ . 

This skill is involved in all locomotion activities. It is essentially an . , 

absorption of the forward momentum, stopping the body's movement. The stop 

is accomplished by just spreading the base, applying friction on the floor, 

and a backward' lean of the body. This keeps the body in balance and helps.. 

to neutrali^re the forv/ard momentum. When the student is walking or running 

in a straight line he stops by placing one foot forward, spreading -the base, 

the friction between the foot and the floor slows the body down. ^The student 

leans slightly back, neutralizing the forward momentum. The knees may also 

bend to help absorb force. 

The movements of this skill are quite simple. It is the positioning which 
is the most important action to be accomplished. The body's balance must 
be maintained and held stable, so that the student does not fall. When the 
.body is +ield up, it is easier for the rest of the body to hold a stable position. 
This applies for the blind student as well as the partially sighted. The deaf 
student may have no problem positioning the head. But if the inner ear is 
affected this student will need to rely on sight to a great extent to hold 
positioning. 

Activity -.Begin as simply as is necessary. Walk with the student, holding ' 
her hand or elbow. • At this point most students should be able to feel the 
position and when asked to stop should not have much difficulty. Explain 
to the student^that as you are walking you will periodically ask him to stop 
(you must stop with him). When the student stops, watch for the points presented 
above, especially the body positioning. 
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If the student stops and falls over his feet or otherwise incorrectly performs, 
explain what is to be done, Point out, demonstrate, and practice the step to 
widen the base, the lean back, the knee bend, and the head position. Your 
demonstration may be a little over exaggerated so as to more clearly point 
out the backward lean. This lean rnay be the most difficult to get across. 

When the student has gained the idea of the action which is called for, prac- 
tice by walking around a room, in a hall, or on a sidewalk. Stop periodically. 
Be sure to call out the direction to "stop". When the student is able to re- 
late the word to the action progress will become more easy. Gradually re- 
lease your contact with the student and rely on the verbal command. The stu- 
dent may start by taking two or three steps to stop. This will lessen and 
should be expected at first. 

Begin to walk faster and start a run. When practicing proceed as slow or 
fast as the student is able to accept. The idea is to get the student to 
come to an abrupt halt from a run. -This is difficult and requires much 
practice from the beginning. In the-4ong run it is very beneficial to the 
overall agility of the student. The ability to stop without difficulty is 
also an integral part of eventual mobility t»'aining, if this is to be done. 

DODGING 

Continuing on from the skill of stopping is the skill of dodging, stopping and 
changing direction. Dodging may be done in relation to an object or barrier 
in the individual's path. The student needs to stop and change direction in 
order to dodge or walk around the obstacle. When the student" has mastered 
the stopping skill, dodging comes easy. The student. may be asked to dodge 
stationary or non-stationary objects, while walking or running. Walking 
and dodging stationary objects is the simplest form to begin, with. 

Activity - As with the stopping activity, begin by guiding the student around 
a room or in a halK Place objects (chairs, tables, large toys,pilons, etc.) 
in the area at various intervals. Directions apply for both sighted or sight 
impaired students. The student is to walk with the teacher. Upon meeting 
an obstacle she is to ^s top and change direction. The direction does not need 
to be designated. Give the student the opportunity to make this choice. The 
teacher should attempt to influence a varying number of choices. 

The movement for change of direction should be slow and controlled at first. 
The student moves his feet, turns his body and proceeds in the desired direc- 
tion very deliberately. As the student gains control and experience increase 
her walking speed and the speed of dodging. The student should gradually pro- 
gress from bumping the obstacles to not even touching them. Introduce slowly 
moving obstacles. The student can move slowly in a room where the obstacles 
are moving or being moved. The student must guess the relative speed and 
distance in order to avoid the object as it approaches. 

A good game to play is to have a class of six to eight students in an area 
of 15-20 feet square. All objects, desks, tables, mats, etc., are removed 
so that the area is open. The students are directed to walk about the de- 
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fined area -wUhout contacting another student. With blind or visually im- 
paired students this may be changed sliqhtly to suit the naeds and abilities 
of the students. 

It is easy to see that this skITi activity is obviously more important and 
necessary for tha deaf-blind, blind and visually impaired students than 
for others. In any case the skill is important and necessary for overall 
control and acjility. For those visually limited these movement skills are 
requirements in the path to normalization. This activity and the others 
in the stability section 'would bo aporopriate to include^' in a mobility 
training program and may be used for that Duroose. 



GENERAL MOVEMENT 
'*'!!l^t_r3_Gej;V2^ 

Without carting this section a -^'catch all" for those undefinable movements, - 
I w, n say du'.t this section is cievotgd to descriptions and activities of 
movements vvhlch promote a yoneral base of movement skill. It mav be more 
precise to state that these skills are not skills but the patterns of move- 
ment which form the base for the abilities and skills to follow develop- 
nienlially.: Actually some of these patterns do not have a definite place in 
the prescribed "norral" path of physical -motor develooment. The achieve- 
ment of one of these patterns is not a plateau or benchmark for develop- 
mental advancement. 

These patterns, generril movements, are the prime members of those factors 
which make up the most basic of all development. Development of a child 
can be described as if It 'vere a tree. A tree v/1th roots, strong trunk, 
branches and .:wigs of various si^es in lengths and thicknesses. The -roots 
are the base and underlyinc, streiqth of the tree. .Structurally, the'roots 
are the tree's support. A tree, no matter how big the trunk, would cer- 
tainly fall if not for stv-onq roots.. The trunk is the above-ground evidence 
of the tree's size and strength. The branches and twigs reveal the tree's 
diversity and spreading of developn'iental pathways. 

When a child is born his developmental roots begin to form. The tap root 
or main feeder -ine of available developmenta I material is the five senses 
of the body, A good deal of informeftlon is taken in during the first two or 
three years of life- A large percentage of this initial sensory input is de- 
rived from the child's, movement. The child's sensations of the movement 
of her body are a .pi-inia ry developmental branch-root from the tap root. It 
is in a sfructur-al sense for the dsvelopmenfcal tree, a prime factor of support. 
The child's first and possibly the strongest force encountered in the pre- 
natal life -'■$ the senS'^fion of movement of the mother, in which the neo-natal 
is 11v1r:-G. 
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Life in the wonib orobably holds little tactile sensations due to the water 
surrounding the pre-natal child. As the mother mo^^es about walking, bending, 
stooping, sitting, standina, etc., the chi Id- receives the input of this motion 
of the body in which he finds himself. It is not my purpose here to go into 
a discussion of the pre-natal period of life. But let it be stated that these 
sensations are stored, on a computer type in the hild's brain as it were, 
kept there for future reference. The sensory re ince tapes indicate even 
the n3ovements during labor and the child's brusf^r^j forth into the world 
outside. The first days and months of post-natal life are full of sensory 
movement experiences which must be taken in and stored. Few of these move- 
ment experiences are serf-initiated for the very young child is highly de- 
pendent on those around her -for sensory input of all types. 

It is the^e sensory movement experiences which parents, adults, and others 
who care for the child provide. We know that the kinesthetic senses are 
not the only senses stimulated. But for our purposes we will consider 
these alone. The branch root which entails motor developmei/t is then the 
earliest to develop, and possibly the most' impoHant\, as it may have strong 
connections with other areas, branches, of development. This is of course, 
hypothetical and highly. speculatory at this time. 

Taking these things into account I will go on to state that the structure 
of the developmental tree produces a trunk which is the combination of all 
of the developmental roots, Each of these roots are interconnetted and 
inter- related. The trunk is the storo^ge place for all the abilities and 
skills which form the developmental process of the child. The branches 
are the diverse skills which come from the combination and use of the various 
developmental factors within the trunk. Remember that the ultimate strength 
of the tree is dependent upon its base in the strength and full development 
of the root system, 

Vihat this analogy is attemptting to point out is that the child requires and 
oftentimes does not receive a strong base of sensory development, the input 
reference tapes. This is especially true of children who are handicapped 
because of neurological, brain or central nervous system damage. This damage 
causes mental retardation^ physical handicaps and sensory impairments. In 
particular th\s refers to students in the severe and profound range of mental 
retardation, those wi th'lriq-ld to severe brain dysfunction and cerebral palsy, 
and those who have limited sensory function or total loss of vision, speech 
and/or hearing. The base, root development, so necessary for development 
is absent because it has not been provided. These students are not able 
to take in this important information on their own, but require special 
means of stimulation to begin and develop comprehensive reference tapes. 
It is for this purpose that this section is being presented and the reason 
why it should be a strong part of the developmental programming for the men- 
tally handicapped and sensory impaired student. 



G ENERAL MO V EMENT IN PRA CTICE 

A small child is carried about by another person. The child does not move 
from place to place on its ov/n. Movement stimulation received is from the 
sensation of movement through space, the rocking and swinging in a swing 
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or-mother*s arms,, bouncing on father's knee, tha turning and twisting that 
goes on in the everyday life of the child as it is moved about dressed, 
changed, bathed, fad, etc 

The sensation of movement which the child receives is stimulating and 
satisfying. For the most part these sensations are enjoyable and relaxing; 
a child will go to sleen much easier when held southed and rocked by a parent. 
The usefulness of the sensation to the child's motor development is based upon 
the resource typed which are stored concerning these initial early movement ex- 
periences. A child who finds movement enjoyable, comforting, stimulating, se- 
cure, relaxing, will have little difficulty accepting and initiating his own 
movements. The security and motivation here is most imDortant for the child 
and the student. ' 

For the student not able to fully take in the movement simuli afforded addi- 
tional work and cues need to be provided. This student requires a more con- 
centrated program of general movement experiences. The general movement 
activities are then integral parts of the normal. motor development process. 
Their importance lies in the formation of a strong base, deep roots with 
which to hold the devel^jprnental tree, a base of movement patterns which 
lead to and are part of the abilities and skills to follow. 

The movement -sensations received are held in mem.ory, resource tapes. The 
tapes act as the vital, link to thp. perceptions and concepts which must be 
developed in order f.o 'learn movements and develop independence. 

As part of this program the general movements activities will be used as 
earljf motor development stimulations. For the student who shows signs of 
difficulty with factors such as body image, spatial awareness and/or a 
general inability to sense or accept movement possibilities of the body 
these activities will be indicated. Their use will be a specified part of 
a total program for this student in Physical Education and Motor Development. 
Because the general nature of these activities it will be difficult to pin- 
point exact uses for each activity. . The benefits arise from the student's 
abilities and needs as related to movement experiences. For the deaf-blind 
and blind student the gross movements of sw.inging, bouncing and rolling are 
most beneficial and enjoyable. A strong base of body image, spatial aware- 
ness and movement possibilities provided through these activities is especially 
necessary to the student's development of physical -motor and mobility skills. 
Their use also during the platccu periods betv^/een each skill accomplishment 
is invaluable. The general movements here will be closely related to the ' 
previous and upcoming skill. 



GENERAL MOVE MENT ACTIVITIES 

These activities may take place in anyone of three stituations; on a trampo- 
line, a mat or carpeted floor, or'-as the student is held in t: ci teacher's or 
parent's arms. Man/'Of the same activities may be perl-ormed in all three 
situations. Some are specific to the situation. The activities will be 
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thus organized as to trampoline activities, mat activities, and teacher 
supported activities. Where an activity may be used in one or the other 
of the situations it will be mentioned in the description and discussion 
of that movement activity. All of the activities are performed passively 
by the student. The teacher along with the help of aides provide the move- 
ment force and direction. For the student these activities are play and 
she should simply take in the stimulation offered through the movements. 
The teacher is. to see that the student receives this stimulation through 
the tactile, kinesthetic* visual and auditory senses as much as is possible. 
In actuality these activities are as much or more exercise for the teacher 
as for the student. The teacher will therefo>^e need to be in good physical " 
condition. If the teacher suffers from inhibiting handicaps or conditions 
of the heart which may cause difficulties it would be contraindicated to 
use these activities or another person may be designated for this responsibility. 



TRAMPOLINE ACTIVITIES 



Before descriptions of these activities are started it will be best to 
strongly remind the teacher of the extreme necessity of taking tpare to 

protect and safely watch the movement and suj^pjirt of the student's head 

and neck. Many of the students for which these activities are indicated 
are not able to support and control the head and neck. Because of the 
vigorous, physical activity involved with these techniques caution must 
be taken so as not to cause injury or to take undue chances with the 
application* of these methods. 

However, this- should not be taken to imply that these methods are overly 
dangerous. They are no more dangerous than ny other method af stimula- 
tion or therapy when the proper procedures and precautions are talc'en. 

The trampoline is an especially unique piece of equipment which provides 
purposeful and beneficial movement experiences. It may be effectively 
used to provide passive, passive-assisti ve or self-assisted movements 
of a stimulating .and enjoyable nature. The possibilities for movement 
experiences are great, and certainly pass beyond those qiven here. The 
limits lie in the teacher^s capabilities and the student's needs. 

A trampoline of secure, sturdy construction with steel springs and a 
closed canvas bed is suggested. The size ranges from 4x8 bed on up. 

^- (1 ) LYING BOUNCE 

Position - The student lies prone (on stomach) or s'upine (on back). The 
activity may be done either way. The teacher stands on the tramp 
straddling the student's body at the waist preferably. 

Objectives - The student should receive some initial movement stimulation. 
The act of bouncing is supported movement in space. There are sensa- 
tion of movement in almost all of the joints of the body. Though 
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basic, these movements provide a base to niovemsnt and initial inroads 
to self-image, spatial awareness, directionality and body awareness. 



Action - The teacher bcyins by lightly bouncing on the bed. The tea- 
cher's feet should not leave the bed. Watch for the student's reaction 
to gage acceptance of this movemenc. The force of the bounce may be in- • 
creased as the student tolerates and thf teacher, is able to perform. To 
provide extra stimulation and experience -the teacher may shift his weight 
while jumping. The teacner bounces one time by applying force on the left 
foot; then bouncing on the right foot. The sides are alternated. The 
bounce should give the student some sense of movement to the side and possi- 
bly elicit some reflex responses. The bounces may be increased as the stu- 
dent tolerates. Do not bounce so hard so as to flip or turn the student over. 

Watch for excess movement of the joints of the body. The arms, legs and head 
should not be jolted or harshly bounced or "flopped" on the tram^^tied. The 
variations of positioning the student on his side or in a tuck position while 
bouncing may also be done. 

^2) BACK BOUHCTNG (leg manipulation) 

L°iitio!l - The student lies on her back. The^ teacher is positioned at the 

student's feet, standing or knesHnq. The teacher grasps the studenf's 
ankles firmly. 

Objectives - ,|V sense of the movements of the legs and hips required for 

walking and sensation of those muscles and joints required for support 
and walking, turning and rolling is elicited from this activity:^ 

^c'ti'vity - The teacher bounces lightly holainq the student's legs. Push 
slightly on the downward bounce and pull slightly on the upward thrust. 
The knees are kept locked so that the force is effectively felt throughout 
the leg and especially at the weight bearing points on the hip. Beginning 
easily the knees may be slightly bent (flexed) on the downward thrust, and 
straightened (extended) on the upward bounce. This may be gradually in- 
creased so that the knees and hips are flexed and extended. The leos may 
be alternated; first the right then the left alternately flexed and'^extended. 

To twist the student slightly as he is bounced, hoTd the ankles as above. 
Turn both legs at the hip, keeping knees locked, just one way then the other 
as che student bounced. One leg may be alternately crossed over the other. 
Oo not turn so far so as to turn the student completely over. If she is 
turned to the side-lying position, this is far enough.' 

Watch that the student's head is not abruptly turned to the side.. Also, 
when bending the legs do not force them to bend or straighten forcefully. 
They should almost fall into place. If the student resists a movement do 
do not attempt to take the legs beyond this point. The legs may be flexed 
or extended, without bouncing, so that the student is aware of what is to 
happen and may more readily accept this action. Encourage the student to 
assist in these movements if possible. 

The rhythmical motion of the bounco and the twisting or bending is most im- 
portant. The student will accept consistency in bounce and manipulation much 
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easier. The teacher must be sure of the movements to be performed and the 
appropriate actions to take, 

(3) SITTING BOUNCE 

Position - The student is seated on the trampoline, on' or near the middleT^ 
The teacher is seated behind the student so that the student is sitting 
between the teacher's legs (supported). Or the teacher stands, behind, 
or in front of the student on the trampoline outside the middle area of 
the tramp bed. (unsupported). 

Objective - To increase awareness of self and bodily movement in the sitting 
position. This activity can also increase the postural balance and 
strengthen necessary sitting and eventual standing. 

Action - The teacher lightly bounces the student on the tramp. In the 
supported postion the teacher may gently manipulate the student's body, 
bending at the waist, moving forward, backv/ard and to each side, touching 
body parts, raising and lowering or extending them to the sides, forward 
or back. 

In the unsupported position the teacher proceeds as with the lying actions. 
Watch always that the student is able to maintain the sitting position with 
little difficulty and is able to support himself in the sitting position. 
The force of the bounce may be increased as the student is able to accept 
the change and maintain position. The teacher may vary the directional 
force by bouncing on different points on the tramp bed and moving about 
as she bounces. 

Other positions which may h§ similarly used are the kneeling and hand-knee 
creeping positions. The student can assume these positions while bouncing 
and receive many of the same bbjectives as with sitting. 

(4) BOUNCING FOR RELAXATION 

A student who is having difficulty accepting a new environment such as the 
trampoline and its varied movement possiblities will be tense and excited. 
This anxiousness. is a definitely inhibiting learning progress. The student 
is unable to accept the movement stimulation being offered. In this case, 
and possibly in all initial encounters on the trampoline the student will 
need to be physically relaxed before the movement stimulation can be effec- 
tively accepted. Also, the student who is hypertonic - having excess muscle 
tone, spastic or athetoid. cerebral palsied, or affected by some form of 
paralysis will need some relaxation and relaxation training in order to be 
able to accept learning stimuli. 

Position - The teacher is sitting on the trampoline bed with or near the 
student who is lying on his back in a comfortable position. If- ap- 
plicable, the teacher may support the student or hold the student 
while bouncing. 
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Objective To proinote the occurrence of relaxation and security in movement 
for the student. 

^^^tiflil - '''^'il bouncing movements for relaxation will need to be rhythmic and 
light; The feeting will be continuous and flowing. The teacher must support 
the student as much as possible, in particular the head and arms. Along with 
the bouncing movements the teacher my slowly rock the student from side to 
side. When the student is lying on his back this side to side rockina can be 
accomplished as the teacher lightly bounces first on the left foot, then on 
the right. Do not attempt side to side rocking until the student has gained 
some -acceptance of the bouncing irinvem^nt. The rocking should be in rhythm with 
the bouncing. ■ . .. . 

This activity can be particularily useful with the student who may take 
avs/hile to accept' a new situati'on. The movements are not overly exciting yet 
offer some more movement stimulation. This activity is most effective when 
JJsed as the basis for developing more active and controlled movements on the 
trampoline. Taking care not to over excite the student, the teacher may grad- 
ually increase the force of the bounce, still keeping the rhythm. If performed 
properly the student will be receiving more active movement stimuli without > 
becoming over excited. This may take^a period of time and gradually increase 
the amount of time the student is cn the trampoline along with increasinq the ^ 
intensity of the bounce. For the student who lacks trust and security in his 
or other person's movement this activity-can be most beneficial. 

v5) ACCOMPANYING AR M AND LEG MOVEMENT S 

As the student is being bounced in the sitting or lyina position the arm 
and/or legs mqy b^e^' passively moved, The support and assistance are the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher. The student may be encouraged to assist with 
the movement if this is an appropriate objective for the' student. 

Position - The student is sitting or lying as in the previous two activities. 
T#3 and #4). . r 

O bjective - To present the stimuli of movement of the arms- and leob in con- /. 
junction with other bodily movement. This may be the first"intro- C; 
duction of coordinated movements of the total body° leading to or in 
association with the introduction of crawling, creeping, and rolling. 
The introduction of body image and laterality. 

Action - One or two persons may be used to move the student's arms and legs. 
All movements are simple and essentially non-directed. 

Arm Mo vements - The teacher should be holding the student's wrists. Some 
support of the student's arms can be given when the teacher is seated behind 
the student. The student's arms can rest lightly on the teacher's arms and 
move with them. Movements are free flowing movements within the student's 
range of motion. 

CLAPPING - The teacher brings the student's hands together at the student's 
mid-line at about chest height. This may be changed so that the hands are 
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raised or lowered and brought together, above the head or below the waist 
or any where in between. The hands may also be brought together to the left 
or right of the student's body. Make all rnovements deliberate and as rhy- 
mical as possible. 

SLAPPING - The hands may be placed or slapped, separately or together, at 
various points on the student's or teacher's body, or on the trampoline as 
the student is bounced. The points and combinations of hand placements are 
not limited. The hands may be placed on the knees of the student on one 
bounce, held for a bounce then placed on the knees of the teacher. Cross- 
over, placing the student's right hand on the teacher's or student's left 
knee, leg or ankle, then repeat with the other side. The hands may be placed 
on the bed or head to reach and move. Touch legs, arms, toes, ankles opposite 
and same sides. Compare with touching similar parts on the teacher. This helps 
the student relate to another person; she is able to feel if not see other per- 
sons and discover likenesses and possible differences. The teacher names part 
and may even make up a rhyme or sing to go along with the movements. Although 
the variety of movement explored is important, attempt to keep as much con- 
sistency as possible: Do not attempt to introduce the student to too many 
stimuli and new concepts all at once. 

(6) STANDI NG BO UNCE .^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Jhls activity should b^ used only with the student who has sufficient leg 
strength to stand and a minimum amount of trunk strength to maintain an erect 
stance. The student must have comp-let-e-4i^ad control and balance. The pur-, 
pose of this activity is not to lead up to the jumping skill, but may be used 
for this when the introduction of jumping is tin adequate objective for the 
student. 

Posi tion - The teacher stands vnth the student facing the same direction as 
the student. The teacher holds the student's arms at the elbow or at 
the wrist. If the student has sufficient dynamic balance the teacher 
may stand facing the student holding his hands. If necessary the tea- 
cher may'hold the student's elbows as the student's interlock this grip 
by holding the teacher's elbows. 

Objectives - To promote stimulation of movement in the standing position. To 
increase balance possibilities v/hile standing. To increase the postwal 
strength of the legs, hips and trunk. 

Action - The teacher must consistently watch the placement and position of the 
student's legs and feet. If the student is unable to support herself and stands 
without some difficulty, putting joints out of normal position, this..acti vi ty 
is contraindicated until these difficulties can be corrected.j 

Supporting the student as much as is required the teacher bounces on the 
trampoline with the student. The teacher provides the bouncing force. The 
student's feet should not leave the trampoline bed- The teacher may add 
variety by shifting her weight as she jumps or move the student's hands as 
she bounces.' A different sensory input is afforded when the student's arms 
are moved up above the head, out to the sides or down to the sides. 
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If the student Is able to support himself \n a recovery phase of jumpincj be- 
gin to get the student's feet off the bed on the bounce. The teacher needs 
to push down with a quick forceful action which' will rebound the student off 
the bed. This should be liqht at first; but may be increased as the student 
accepts it and the teacher is able to perform the nian^tdvor. 

Other movements may be added and perfonned simultaneously w/itb the jump of 
the student. The student's hands may be pulled slightly so that he tv/ists 
while" in the air. The student may be pushed or pulled lightly so that^as 
her feet leave the bed she moves forv/ard or backward. Sy pulling on the 
student *s arms and moving with him the teacher and student may jump in a 
circle moving in either dire^r.ion, left or right. As these movements are 
performed the teacher keep up communication with the student concerning the 
direction of movement and the actions being performed. The teacher may.sinq 
or make up a rhyme about the ^performance. 

The bouncing of the student while standing may also be accomplished as 
the student is unsupported.- The teacher may v/ant to use spotters around 
the trampoline or a safety belt. The student stands just a little off the 
center point of the tramp bed. and the teacher stands opposite him, just a 
*li-tt'le^.w^^^ lightly at first. Watch 

the student*s stance and ability to support herself and make adaptions to move- 
ment. As the student is able to, increase the force of the jump, do not go beyond 
the ability of the student, 

Tnis activity calls for the independence of the student. Although indeoendence 
Is appropriate and necessary for the student, it should not be forced upon him. 
Only the student who has security and trust in the teacher should be put through 
this activity. The introduction of this type of independence for the blind and 
deaf-blind student is quite important and can lead to a greater amount of in- 
dependence when the Introduction is gradual and the student is aware of the 
purpose for the activity. The student must be willing and able to work with 
the teacher. It is the teacher's responsibility to have this self trust and 
security built' within the student so that this activity and future steps at 
independence can be successful. 



mT ACTIVITIES 
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(1 ) TUMBLING WITH THE TEACHER 



In order for these activities to be performed properly and safely the teacher 
must take care to support the student's head and neck". Also the teacher must 
be aware of the movement and position of the student's body as well as her arm. 
This Is necessary In oj^der to avoid Injury or other difficulties 1'or the student. 
These activities are of essence quite physical and vigorous. The student will 
receive the feeling of being tossed about and possibly strike the mat roughly. 
These are^eommonj normal occurrences in normal play and should b'^ expected. The 
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student, with the help of the teacher, should learn to accept the vigorous, 
rough, movement. With experience the student will learn to enjoy this type of 
activity and may eventually overtly seek out vigorous play. 

Initially respect the feelings of the student as to the acceptance of rough 
play. Some students may take to it quite readily and others may be initially 
quite fearful. In either case the teacher is responsible for the introduction 
of a safe, secure means of play and learning for the student. 

Position - The teacher in a sitting position cradles the student In her arms, 
the student^s body perpendicular to the teacher's. The student is lying 
on her back In the teacher's arms/ 

Objective - This activity provides the student with a variety a stimuli elicited 
from the tumbling movements. Directions change frequently for the student 
and movement may be In two planes at the same time, thus stimulating more 
areas of experience. 

A ction - For the teacher, movements are backward and to one side or the other. 
JT) ^Roll backwards and over the right shoulder, kick your legs up and over 
to the right to provide momentum. You should come to a sitting position after 
rolling.- Take care to watch for the student's head. Take the weight of your 
body on your shoulder first then your elbows, always holding the student in 
^ your arms securely. (Roll backwards and over your left shoulder, return- 
. ing to a sitting position after a log roll. These maneuvers may be repeated 
several times. You may stop between each to make then a continuous roll in a 
circle. 

The teacher may wish to practice rolling with a bag or mat before attempting 
this activity with a student. Always be aware of where the student's head 
is and where you place your body weight. It may not be advisable for some 
teachers to li.e on a student. 

(2) LOGROtL 

This is another teacher assisted roll . The teacher performing the roll with 
the student firmly In his grasp. This stunt may also be done without the stu- 
dent rolling with the teacher. 

Position - The student lies on his back. The teacher kneels over the student. 
The teacher places his arms under the student's arms and around his back. 
One of the student's legs is positioned between the teacher's legs. The 
teacher holds this leg with his legs. The teacher supports the student 
' but does not hold tightly. 

Objective - The log roll is a developmental skill which Is important to even- 
tual crawling, ^sitting, and walking skill development. This activity 
provides a basis in movement experience for the directional movement 
required for the log roll. 

Action - The teacher executes a log roll (sideways roll) along with the 
student. The stuclent remains suspended in the teacher's grasp throughout 
the movement. Be sure to allow yourself enough room on the mat to roll with 
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the studeni;. Yns two of you will take mre room ]enqthv;ise than eitnor c^o 
of, ynu a'lone, A \ov.q imt or scries of mis 1G-2Q feet in lenath is bt^st fur 
i^iris activity, r^oU In both directions . 

Action - l^it!iout the student suspended by the tecicher the action of trie 
student is similar. The teacher positions the student and provides what 
'force is ma^s^^ry lay the student on her back on the mat. To roll the 
leg and arm fiiust be raised and moved in the desired direction of mGVo;mr:nt. 
To roll to the student^} left the- left arm is positioned at tho studeot^s 
side or above his head, Tho rioht arr, i^^ brought across the body. Rend 
tha right lec; at the hip and knee and bring it' over, this win staru tu turn 
the svudont'5 body. Be sure the student^s haad turns to face the direction 
of moyiiruint. Start the student over and allow gravity to continue the nnov-?- • 
rnent, - To return from the stomach the le^^t anvi is brounht across the back and 
^:hf loft len. Ptull ing lightly at thosci points will return the stud^int to tne 
b^ck Ivutq position, h^epeat the roM in tho same direction, or r.-turn !:o tne 
srartin^i pc^nt hv ,-ollir":v to the right, reversing the direction ato^^. 

(2/ SilTinG MiTy. THE !TACHhR - Assisted Arn Moverrients'. 

The ai^sisted ar^] /n-rvenrnts v'h'ch are described in number five (^5] of the 
tr^mpolMie acc^vUios ray a] so be done on IM niat aloro with or ins toad of 
tf-eir u^sn 0!-> Uv: tnr;^D. Th^^y should bte used in the place ^'f^the 0i;'^-cne- 
-tranpoHnn actinU^e: whc:n the: student 1^: especially fdar^ii] of the '-^-a'-jno- . 
line., Th^; fca^ ir^d an>iousness would ht; preat'y inhibitinc ^i-e hti;c;;nt's 
alflitv to t-<:^ if: :e-Tr:ving stiruli. ^Khhr activities v^hii: h 'nay i^^^ per- 
^or?noc on the j-iat viM bo g-^ven beloiv.. Each of these ;nay ju:t as easily 
b^ pe)-^for*^^od or; trci^^iol ine. 

r?5!tM.311 ^tud.rnt sit:; between the teacner's legs. The t^/^chcr .uniicrts tha 
student dv4 holds tho :sLudent around the waists or uppt^r arr;'s . 

''^ increase the experiences 'ipading to the devcloomorit or Idt^M-- 
al^y, di recti onalty-^ concept of iriovsnient throuoh sn?:ce. . 

Acti()]\ - The te^;chf^r tilts the student to the side. The student .-^noiMd r--Kt 
by puifnng his hand out to stop his 'TalV^ If he does ncz dr^ tbic r.^yi ^y;- 
there for him. .This is a ref'iex and n)ay be accontuatod by bo^dinq !:b>r ooocsiio 
arm up and lightly puliing back tov/ard yourself. Do this" to ootb/sldes. Th-^ 
tilting to the side may also be done with the hands held to r;ho nodv. This -'nil 
provide r^oro stimuli to the hips and trunk. 

The direct-ion of ^"orwird and back and the use of the leqs in piov^.>n^nt are in- 
trodiiced Ihrou-jh --^ockinq. The student' piay be held in the tocch^r''^ iao in a 
tuck position. The tedch:''}r holds the student from behind the s1:wty.^r knrcs. 
The teacher lays back, bringing his legs up and the student back /nth hir-: ;?o- 
turn to sitting then bend forward with the student. . Be care-f'ul si." rs not io 
bend the studerrt too far fon^/ard, v^hich tnay cause strain or injury. 

(4) PACK lYIHfe - Leg Mnveirnsnts 

These activities are acco^nl ished the same as those In number ^' of the tr^nfpn- 
line activities. The boirncing is excluded on the mat. 
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(5) FORmRD ROLL 



This activity is performed as it Is described in the ^^i\nvn^itio^ Actiyi^-i^^<: 
-^jorb. page . , except the object here is forThe^ieVTefiTibTement^x- 

penence of moving through space and body awareness. FoTiow the given direc- 
tions to guTde the student in the roll. The force is totally nrovide'l by the 
teacner. No attempt should be made at this level to get the" student to per- 
form on his own. This is simply not the expressed objective nf thpse activiti^ 



TEAC HER. SUPP ORTED ACTIVITIES 



These activities are definitely for the teacher who is physicallv rble to 
perrorm tham with a student. Even for the most physicallv fit teacher a 
good deal of caution will need to be taken to prevent a child fromVaHinq 
The teacher must be sure that her strength is great enough to hold, support 
and move the student safely and effectively. If th'i' teachr-r is jus^ not 
capable, these activities should not be- attetnoted. The other ac'ti v^ti(■■•^ ou-en 
previously in the general M ovement Section will suffice for the student' s^needs . 

'(1) SWIJ^rNG 

The student may be swinging from the arms or by the leqs. Mi pither ^ase the 
teacher must be sura to have a. strong grasp. 

Po5lMP_n - '5""e teacher is standing behind the student. Reach around >hp student' 
trunk from under the arms. Grasp your hands tightly and hold. 

Objective - To provide a stimulus of moving freely^through space. 

5-Ction •- The teacher leans back slightly and begins to steo around in a circle 

ne student is-nrted and swung around as the teacher soins. Watch that you 
keep your balance and that there is enough room, free from ob'^tacles The Stu- 
dent should be swung only 2 or 3 times around before stoopino. This mnv be'^-e- 
peated^. But only after the student is stopped and observed to have no 111 effert 
from the spinning. The student may have difficulty reqainino eouiiibrium 



Ac^qn - Ho;cnr>g the student, , by the legs in front of you, spin him and your- 
self around as above.. The student is held about the waist. The te-^'cher's 
hands should be clasped behind the student's back. The student's leqs stradalp 
the teachers at the waist. ' . " 

Do not suspend a student by the. ankles and swinq her in this rianner Th- chanre 
for injury is just too great. It may look fun but i!: is difficult to ^-eturn a' 
student to the floor or mat, and it :s to hand to hold a sure qriu on th-- 
student's ankles. - ' ' 
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(2) lURNJNi 

Po£jJr[ojn - One of threa positions uny =.2 uced to support, as^d turn tne student., 

ihs posrcion ;.!o.!d depend:.', upon th:; ability of the teacher. E;;:;entiali •/ 

the 5<i'?.Q inove;^r-r,t experiunces may be obtained from either of the positions 

. (3) ^ "F'-;rema!)'5 carry" - The :;tudent is neld on the teac!rer = s shou1df-^r<;, 
iying perpendicular to the 'ifiocher's body. 

(b) The student is cradled in the teacher's arms as in ;vjmher 4 of the 
Mat Activities. " 

(c) "'Piigy G'3ck'' - The student rides on the teacher's back. The student 
arm? arft suspended o-zer the teacher's shoiiUlers. The teacher holds 
the student's uppor sr.ss. The teacher may hold the student by the 
f9c-c: f'-c.r,' the.rerjr if the student is capable of he! din:) the teacher 
arou^Ki th2 neck. If possible the student mciv held onto the 
i's-^cUxir «v-ound the waist vfith her legs. 

£-LJi?i'j.y_?L provide the n;ovement- expedience of rnovinq. thrcuph space sus- 
pended cr -■rrtiftlly supported. The .sensr?,tions are felt in the head in 
Che Dft'ar.ce mechanisrir- , and in the joints of the bod,-, f v'p-i+-ibular 
'■.t?"':iul is. ■ . ' 

wn,n the swinging aboui., tne student is spun around. The teacher • 
may move r^bQuz the room, stop, ch.gnqe direction, turr) full then half tiirns and 
maf.e as i'i'.ic?-- variety of turn inn movements as possible. 

(3) ^BmCLCS . . ■'■ 

As the ability and size of the teacher allows the followinq activitv rnsv be 
perforn^d. The student is held in one of the positions., /V,B.. orC'ds qivpo 
above in activity number two. The teacher, with the student visUs over', on. 
under a number of obstacies or pieces of equipment in the rooM, . Examples are: 
a bal^sace beam, stairs^ bench, parts of an obstacle course, etc. 

(4) T053IKG 

This is an extremely risky .activity which is inost effectivGly Derform-sd with 
a- sitiait ch-rid by a teacher who is physically capable. The activity should de- 
finitely not DO att&iripted. unless tfie teacher is' capable of controlling the 
flight of tne student's body and safely catching and holdinn the student. Do 
not under any circumstanoes att-empt this activity utfiess-you are ohysically 
capable of a successful performance! The effects for the student Is not v/orth 
a possible Injury which may occur. 

Position - The student is held by the waist. The teacher stands on his knees 
or on his feet. Be sure you have a stable base and are readv to accept the 
student's force of Isndingr • " . ' 
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Oyectiye - To p>'Dv1ae the student with the experience of free movement 
through space. The student moves for a short uririod of time un~ 
supporteci. 

IctlPi ~ "^'i^s teacher tosses the student up in the air. At first the student 
is simply raised to shoulder level and released. The teacher catches the 
student almost immediately. This should be...repeated several times to give 
the student the feellnq of what Is to happen. " As the student accepts and 
the teacher is able to safely perform, the distance the student is tossed 
may be increased. In actuality the studen't snould never be tossed more than 
4-6 inches ff-ort the teacher's hands, Alvays be very sure th?,t you are able 
to accept the student's weight and control the landing. .Ne^fer attempt, to 
go hsyond your ability to completely control this entire activity. 

This activity may be .performed on a m.^t or on the trampoline-' as the teacher 

and student are jumplnn. Always use great caution when perforrninq this activity. 

But do not use it if you are capable just because of the' apparent" dancer . 

The teacher may practice with a weighted bag a life size doll in order to gain 

experience. The possibilities for movement experience for the stud-^-nt should 

be aUovied if at all possible. 
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lh<5 use of a -.•^ecfdHsad course risde up of piecfis of eauipnient v;hicJ> serve 
as obstacles through wr-ich the student will be asked to rMnauver, is an 
-essential pat-t cf .?ny prooram for dGaf-b find, blind and sensor).' impgtred 
students. Ev".-»n fov students not handicapped by sensory imDairments an ob- 
stacle course n an •^-sential part of the Motor Developnient program. For 
tha d^^af-blird, and .1nd students the obstacla course cannot fai excluded. 
The importance of the obstacle course lies in the development o-' not onlv 
physical -(T!Otor skill but the mobility skills which are so necessary fo^^ "in- 
dividuals who d'-c; visually handicapped. ■ " 

Many student;-; may net ;avp: obstacles in their home with which 'Tf^y hav-i to 
contend. Mot all chiidrGn are allowed to explore stairs, -:f' the studerrr ? 
home has ?.ta!r': .■ riy ar'-- not allowed to climb on chairs' or tables. Some 
students will no!: nave y yard in which to explore. Oneritlmcs i-iany handi- 
capped stud(?ntft not. a 'lowed to r.iove about freely In their ho.'?!e' environ- 
mej-it due tv a ^.rrk of ccfit 'nuoiis available supervision, or to the inability 
of the parencs snd-oU'.ei- tamily membars to recognize and understand th.-- nppds 
ot the hdndicappnd c-i-id. 

The- Physical tajcar ion -notor Deyelopmcnt proara'rri needs to include the obstacle 
co'.^\s;r'i:i- both a mavc--e-;t oxperisncs and as n learning experience. It's use shnui 
be (J re'-pilar cft'-t of tne Physical Education period or as a part of the dally rauti 

OHSl'ACLF COURSE Oy'r^MHi'^T 

In actUrtlitv anTiosr any object which requires that l-he student move gn. 
ever, under, around, between, or throt.'gh it can be included in the course. 
Many aducatiortal -upply and physical .education or recreation suD'oiy com- 
panies have coulpment which may be purchased to he Included in an obstacle 
course., Thesr pieces -Tiust be sturdy and well built. If the student is to 
move over a/: object It must be able to withstand this weioht and be structur- 
ally sound. Otjects which are stable and stationary are "uqoested. If there 
is 5 chance falh'n'y at slipping.* standard' tumb lira msts -'lusi- be inc iuried 
as equipment and usf-d -is basic parts of the course. 

Many obstacles may be r-ade by an industrious teacher. All that is usually 
needed Is son-^e wood , 2 x ^-'s, , plywood, sone nails, rods Pr. dM'els, etc. . 
various pieces of .equipment usually found in the qy?r. or classroom may be 
used as part ef the course, by adapting them or using them as they are. 
M Doard of any size, v-idth or length rcay be used as a bal-'nce faeaiir, a table 
can be wslked eve""- or crawled under; poles can be suspenc--.-;; between chairs 
to steo over or cr^v;! under:, chairs may also be placed so that the student 
has -to /Rlk around or ov'e>' t!ie;n; parallel bars can be covered to make a 
in-nnel or ■'oweved so that the student has to stao or crawl over. Planks 
of various s-t.-es cac bf.> placed on the floor to walk on. A f linht of stairs 
or th-erapeu'i Kteos my ha used as part of the course. The use of materials 
and svaliable e.-.'uii:.'r'?nt dependent nno>-: the teacher's nec-'ds and versatilitv. 
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OBJECTIVES FOR OBSTi^CLE COURSE 



The obstacle cmse is desirjnea to eV^cit responsGS which are soeclfic to 
iTioverneit skuls a/ui varied according to the individual. The nrima general 
objective v/ouki be to provide a "larnc variety of frjoveinent nxper-ience within ■ 
one: <Kvi:ivitv\ The student sp£^cificaliy v/ilV 'learn to accept' and cope with 
objects lu his environment. ATI of the regu'lar objectives are included; 
self- Iniaqe. -body awareness, agility, balance, simple skill development; 
laterality. The ba.sLs^fdr eventual mobility is gained. The student must 
walk or somehow move around the course meeting obstacles dnd^ somehow over- 
come them. These se'"^ things will occur as the student moves about a room., 
a hoi^se. 'd school, cn city street? and sidewalks. 

An objert-fvE of the obstf?xle courr>e not normally found in teaching movement 
skill:. Is the deve^noment of a sense of. series relationship. . This' concept 
is not tot:^ny r^^^lii:ed but jt's basis may be set and transferable to a-motx? 
cognitive u-ie in the cTassroGn, The student moves from one situation (object) 
to another. The ODject or the movement from one object to another causes 
chan^ie cf direction, to the -sides or up and down. There is a beginning and 
an e^uly.a. A ::'r--*'?s of steps, objects, follow one after the other. This 
Idea of 3f:r:-r n:0.>Mnents will occur both in the more difficult movement 
5^kil]s ano othf-r areas o-^ the student's school and post school exoeriences. 
Without £ayina cnat the obstacle course is ^^normal izinq^' I will say that it 
H a i-oc"^ for making the handic^ipned person's life a little easier 

for n^vir-j ^xr'^M^-nicP-d it's use as a learning activity. 



ppc:^:Dnri£s FOR ose of the obstacle course 



The ctstacla cou'^^^^e should be made up of at least six to eiqht pieces. More 
O'Jeres may 'Jpcl::ded if desirable. The workino sfjace of the room or cjym 
IS tne 1 f?^nti na -^dc tor for t!?e course size. All pier:cs are out together 
in a conn^^c^incf fai-hion. T^iey do not need to touch or actually connect. 
2ut u^c': oV.r;;rt sho^'^d lead Into the next. Variety of iiiovements reouirod 
tr neooc'at^ the course is the key to the working of the course. Build in 
direct ion chf^p^.i^ .^kI change the sequence ^ direction and placement of the 
C{^urse rnr t~^,v:h iUxy it Is to be used. Contrary to the common thought, the 
student shou'?- :(yt be able to recognize q set sequence of objects. The ^^'out- 
side MO^]<V' noQS not allow her th-^s advantage and neither should the school. 

Under nn ci --^cui.istances should the obstacle course be considered the compiete 
urogram of ^hysi'.al fducation-Motor Development for any student. It's effec- 
tive use lies hi Its combination with other activities of motor development 
or nhysical .C'ducaticn, Aiy the- same,.j:oken no student should be ceorived the 
use of the 'obstacle course. Walking or crawling are' not prerequisite for it 
the- tiS'o of tne course. The student's needs for the »novement experience are 
the Criteria wH i ::h "rn^iy- be considered. All students will' require varied amounts 
of assistance in v?egotiatinn the course* Each^^student should he afforded the 
movement expeTiences no ffiatter what the handicap.. - 
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Jt my be of heui to boti; tho teachen and sruo'ent to have tv/c n-- possibly 
three diffevan-t coursi:.:.. Each coufse v/ould be riesinnc-i for ^ SDeclfic level 
:.)f ability or for spect ric needs . There in-iy ba- two" levels of difficulty 'and 
then one ..^urs':: vshlcii incorporates many tactual and sensory ev.oer-iencRS . A 
coursc^may bedesjened and utilised so that the student has to' perform 
'A Specific sk'>'l] in *-;'iVc-!f;f' to a piece of evquipnient, no nsatter wiiere It Is 
f'Tjfi."! i the. co irie (La.. ;, on a be'ich the ztu^snt muT-t crawl , on a board he 
iViUSt waik,.on a cl'n^bin-- box he niust c"iir'-b up, than breei.-^ across, etc.). These 
atrtivHiei o/il for ..s inuhe'^' level of coQnitive ■-i.inct-.onino. bur. ar^* useful 
and cf-ec^-^ve, 

A;-iir^, tie ess of the ob::nocle course is ud to the teacher and the limits of 

0 lass '■•OCT. ec:ii;:i;::.'ent budget. The resourceful ■ teacher oer easily find 
I'l-iny c-t- j jc-i Trom which to.forp s co ir-io. Other piece-V can be adaoted to suit 
■'•-Ho need% of i-he is. Kraiever the si tiration, the stiiasnt s'vjuid not be de- 
prived the eKDr--'-;-res which Kdr, be atcained from thi". activity. 
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EAR LY DEVE LOPiViENTAl. TRAINING 



There are several developmental skills which preclude the more dynamic of 
.the levels of development usually referred to by developmental is ts. These 
skills -play an important roll in the eventual achievement of these goals. 
These skills are patterns or parts of the. whole which are intearal factors 
in the developmental process. They are the steos iiVthe spiral staircase 
leading up to the next level. of development. 

The activities cf general movement in the previous section of this program ' 
can be closely related to these skills. However, these skills are just that,- 
skills, and not sirnple, a^^^^^^^^ They are specific steps to a goel and not 

general procadures. The activities to reach these "gbals will be organized 
■Into the areas of loconoti'on, manipulation, stability, and perceptual-cogni- 
tive. The yoais within these areas lead up to the first levrdX-of development 
in that area. In locomotion the goals lead to walking, in manipulation they 
lead to object control, in stability tl'iey lead to general control of the body 
in a stationary position; the perceptual-cognitive goals lead in a oeneral 
nature to skills 1n perception and concept development.. The perceptual- 
cognitive goals may go beyond the area of physical education-motor develop- 
ment but are actually interrelated areas of development where ohysical-motor 
foctors play an irnportdnt role. ' ' . 



THE USE OF DEVELOPMENTAL GOALS 

For the student who fs.-net to the first prominence- of development in the- areas 
described the proper goal should be given. The goals are presented in develop- 
mental order. Find the-point at which the student is currently performing and 
work on the activities for the next goal. The student should be performing 
a skill consis.tently well before it can be said that .a goal has been reached. 
For the student who has developed splinter skills, skills learned out of develop- 
mental order, find the appropriate goals below and work on these along with 
iT!dintain-ing the present skill. This will make it possible- for' the student to 
build a more adequate base Vv'hile still holding an already-achieved "level. 

Use these activities only when necessary for initial developmental achievement.' 
Their use will prove unmotivating for the student who is far above the first, 
level of development. It v/111 be a good idea- to use related activities from 
^-^s General Movement category. These will help strengthen the student's efforts 
and expeHentiaT advancement. The general movements can be used beyond the 
achievement of the goal. The activities for the goal should only be used inter- 
m'ttently as a means for review or for purposes of overlearning. 

These activities .are taken from an adapted, re-organized version of the 
£srly DevelopiTient Training, James Til ton. Donna Li ska, and Jack 
Boufrahd, £ds, "Wabash Center for the' Mentally Retarded, Lafayette, Indiana. 
The particular activities for motor-development were written by Miriam'Bender, 
PhD, P^PT of Purdue University. My thanks and special acknowledument go to 
these people and the other contributors to this v/ell written manual. 
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lOCOMOTORJCTii/iTIES FOR FARLY DEVHLOFMEMT 



Thei^e goals desi cined to lead to the successful acfrievernent of the perfor- 
manc^i- of creepinG a^'^'-^ e'/entual Indsfy-dndent walking. The activities in the 
stabuUy hrp^ \ 7A some cases overlao or be qi^ite the sa^ne as in tnis"" 
section, f^r tin:; -c^ainn go^is wh*^r;h are sii^nlar or which lead to cieveloo- 
ment of tho saaie ^ro^ should b^rused together. The chird qoal in locomoi:ion 
and the f ;^st 1n s:3b1lity ar.^ the i:J}\B. A^'>o, the development of the fotjrth 
goal in locomot'^ on 1^ closi^^y related to n^mbav^s one 1n stability. Thr=! sta- 
bility goal c!e?pr^dt^>u upon the richleyeniert of tho locorotion goal in thi:; 

Ai ! the act*^ I/icn ot this sectior and the others should be followed ds they 
a^"^' describecL Ir rnstunccts where visual hand-^r.^ps inhibit the use of 

n'Otivat-ional ject'- other forms of rnotivation should be found. Where sight 
and hea^inr are to any ^:!pgree uf:;e it to iti\ utno^t potential. Obiprt 

Which prr/^rtdft r^leas-v-re, much stimu"! i- visual and auditory are important. 
Dea? vMin the •^'CidGnr'^ n^'eds to achieve >rs much^s pos^ilble. This v^nll 
ii^ore easily in:-er:3ni:e l^^mnna ^acl niake a strong ^oundatio;; for further 
lt:a>v}iPj. . _ 

The foira/- vvI'M ba^ic6 ^vv follow th{)t of tne Guide to {^^^"^l^ j^elopiifental 
I^:^if5>:. ^ctvp^ent as ^j'verr. No specflMc equi pnoiit T?; n?^ceisary' ex- 



(1) !^\ou]j Th^.; chi 'd is able to hold head erect witnout support 

hc>M:^ over your shoulder 'md v/hen lying on hi:> bijlly iqo 

v2/ '^oelj, Tho chi^d is able to ' ift up head and upD^-'' cnest 

ly7 ng on "-|;;..bel 1 v . . . , * , \ . . , ] o l 

(3) :^-ai!. *:h.-j i.hild holds head erect when suppovnr>d i?-^ the 

::rtti rr pus "i J'-t on v . .... . . . . . , . ,r ] 02 

(^^) ^^^^ cni:d /novas one limb ocross the front or hack of 

th- othc^^ iliT^. or pulls both ninb? tooecher ]02 

(-^ '^^Atl ^'^^^ chile :z able to rol*' f'^'m back to either side ?nd 

back ^'^oain, , . , , . . 103 

(5? G^lil:. ^^^^ child able to roll ov^.r, frof? back to belly 

both d^rifctw-'iz , . ...... «\ , .103 
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(''^) ^lll child 1s able to roll from belly to back in either 

. directioru - . , ;7;. 104 

(8) Goal : The child Is able to crawl on his belly progressing from 

arm and leg on sapie side to pulling and pushing with the opposite 
arm and leg (cvo^s pattern) , . . . 104 

' (9) child begins: to push back onto her knees when she 

Is lying on her belly and propped up on straight arms '. 105 

("l^^) _Soal : The child Intentionally flexes and extends knees, and 

thrusts legs forward, 106 

C O Soal : The child uses stomach niuscles efficiently to tiiove legs 107 

(^2) Goal : The child irioves legs sidevard and together in controlled 

movement., 1 08 

^3) Go^,l The child rocks forv^ard and backward and may push him- 
Sfjlf backv;arc! vt^en he assun'ies the creeping position from lying 
on his belly... *. .."^ , * Ip-^ 

(14) Goal : -The child is able to move from a lying position t6 a 

hand-knee position independently , 109 

(^^5) £qalj;_ The child is able to creep on hands and knees efficiently 

and rapidly,.. \. , lOg 



^^^) child cruises along furniture and attempts to stand 

al one fTiOnientari ly . , , no 

(17) Goal : The child steps over obstacles 'wi thout an exaggerated 

step... n-o 



(18) Goal : The child is able to move about his environment v/ithout 

continua j ly bumping into objects „ Ill 



ACTIVITIES ^ 



(1) GOj^Il The child is able to hold head erect v/ith support vMen held 
over your shoulder and when lying on his belly. 

1. Keep. child lying on his belly much of the time to stimulate 
him to raise his head. 

2. Gently lift his head and turn it to either side. Encourage 
him as you, v/ork with him. Give him only as much assistance as 
he needs to carry out the movement. Repeat several times each 
hour, turning his head from side to sid^. 
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3. St:^rr:,:1a'^:o wjtn nound or toy frou: divvictiy in front of his • 
ho<^0. Hel3 ulfM IpT Ms head ind turn ft to find the toy with 
tn,:. ie? hini do a? mucf) o-' the move^nant '^s h^-^ t^n^ If 

he can 'Hfu h<^ad hut not hold it, help him hold it up long 
enough to the toy and watch it briefly before Icwerina it^ 
Repecit S\:^'p r:^'\ times 1n succc'ssion. 

^. Piacd th<^; ^nlld on a table on his belly with his head extendinq 
ovr?r the sdcr; -uici s-iacrted leVx^l with his body. Pad the table 
vr^Ui d b'\rir)k^t or qvVit, Lovm^' n'^s head Gnouoh to mrt o little 
^ stretc^V no ifis neik musclis, Tlien say ''up'' as vou helo hloj Iff I: 
his h^^;vl r-.,' to net the chHd to hold the Dositiof; even momen- 
tarily- kc:K 3t several th;ies/ 

5, PI c't^^ child hiz bhr.h. D^?f,g:o a 5hMw or br1g»u i^bject, pr^- 
farcxbly one ivhich n-akes :\ ro'^^e^ in front o-r his face'. W^-'i vou 
hav^f 'its atton;.virj, i-ove the toy across fry^t him. 

Try to 3ec H::. to turn hfs ^cad and follow/ me toy '-iiii his eyes, 
'•our IS to aet h'ha to follow the object frou one Siue to the 
nt:i- ^ c . you •'{»:> ve -it . - 

S. fer:p ■•firid lyirr^ on hli oelly as much «i> possible, Play v/1.th him, 

talK to hipi, '^!acfi a briMrtly colored n-ubile v/he^'^e he can see i^' 
when ho^ii^ *iis head A^^iobile of objects which OBke noise 

(2). uudj^ Trc vHlc -^ble to lift uo head and uoo^r chost whan ^yinci on 
his Dellv. • 

1- With x^)B ch:ld un his hellv, place his forearm close to his sides 
ir positioi^ in which he can pusn up on them.. 

(a) 'U(\qle ^ toy in front of him, raise it higher and higher to 
^icoa^a^jo him to. Mft his head and chest nad to puH:h up on . 
f o-^ear^^i^ ■ 

(b/ On-P he raised his head, help him lift il higher. His 
ro-e.v>fn^- -nil tond to ^nove into position to take his weight. 
When tr is nanp.:^ni; ho!d them tbaro with y'-^nr hancis while he 
hold:; ni^; head. Talk to hiru praisK hin^ encourage 'nii-i 
to st^?/ In this position as, long as he c^n. 

(c) :ytt noun and i);ace the child across your knees on his belly, 
cncouracie him to arch his hack and hoid hU, head and leqs ud 
hKjn. - ' 

(d) '-nth tne child on his be?ly ^nd i^p on h*is foreanns or handc. 
''Iny 'h>:^v -a-boo'^ wrth hini by dropping u scart or soft cloth 
'pmr bii face and h'Mi^ to pull it" off/ Vou may need to start 
by ^'ov;i^nng your own f^ce firsts 

(e) Tuck th-' child's kneos under him by li-^'tinn up on his hips 
. and the^n pressing hi^^ bi'ttccks back tnv.^rd his heels. Jn 

this posUion, encof^-qa h!^. to lift hii. iu:ad; help h.im uc 
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(3) GoaXL The chT^d hokis head erect when supported in the sitting position. 

• ]. Support "the child in sittinq position by holding his shoulders. 
He may be on your lap, on a. table, or sitting on the edge of a 
table with his feet dangling. 

(a) Holding hijn by the shoulders, tilt him backwards just far 
enough for him to lose his head balance. Then slowly brtng 
him upright anain. encourac|in<f him to pull his head back to 
balance again. If he cannot bring it forward unassisted, tilt 
him far enough forward for gravity to help him. 

(b) Tilt him diagonally back to one side, twisting him si ightl.y ' 
so the. opposite shoulder moves farther back until he loses 
his hea'.-' balance* Then slowly bring him back, encourage him 
to regain his l^ead control. Repeat'^to the opposite side. 

(c) Tilt him direcVy tovyard one side, until he loses his head 
.balance., then slov/ly bring him upright again, encouraging 
him to regain his head control. Repeat to the other side, 

2. Sit in front of a mirror with the child on your lao. Point out 
his reflection in the mirror. Say his name as you do. so, or say 
some oth'^r appropriate vvord: baby, little, girl 1 ittle boy, En- 
co^irage him to lean forv/ard and pat the niirror. A sh'iny object 
or flickering light source may be used to hold the child's at- 
tention. 

NOTE: Make a game of these, repeating the tilt in each direction several 
tim.es to give him practice in regaining his head balance from each 
direction. 

(4) Goal : The child moves one limb across the. front or oack of the other 
limbj or pulls both limhs together. - 

1. Side lying: Place. the foot of the upper leg on a hassock, chair 
'Or supported by yourself. Then ask. the child to raise the lower 
leg until it touches the^supported leg. Reverse sides. 

2- On back or stomach: Have the child spread his legs apart or 
swing one leg out to the side. Place a weight slightly above 
the knee or ankle of the one leg and ask the child to slide the 
weight with his leg into the other leg. Slide tv/o weights one 
with each leg. simultaneoiisl y to touch each other. 

3. Standing; V^ith feet apart ask the child to $lide one leg in next 
to the fixed leg,. Again a weight placed at the inner surface of 
the foot may be pushed past the other leg,. Alternate with feet 
apart. 

4. Exaggerated walk: Forward and backward. Set up markers, i.e., 
stepping stones, etc, ^ which if the child follows will m.ake the 
child cross one leg in front O'^ the other or behind one another 
as he walb'. over the marks forward and backward. 
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(5) Qoah The chil-d Is able l-.c roil "r^rn b.ick to either r,ide and back again. 

1. Car-ry the child around with you fcr u whilo to stiiViu'late a. re- 
fv'pcnse to changes in petition. Stm-., itcrt, change directions, 
t!irn around > back ud, lean over, straighLan up. sit down, stand 
UD anarn. At -the sai^-'e time change the child's position in your 
ariiis ^ron] t^Ti^i to ti(!Vd---er;-:ct ov«--r your siioul.dar, lying down in 
your arm-;, h3«d cnr» way, then h-.-.K; the other way. Carry h fin on 
your back fee a while, thor- carry him on your chest. 

2, Sun v/Uh c/rilfj lyi>-^' on h.r, '--ack, Hon j^j;., i^gr}.. ^j^^ 
side, tc side, ta^kicq p"'ayf!!iiv with him all tfu^ while. 

i^) §S^lh. child IS ahlr- to roll .over, fro^v hack to belly In both 
directions, ' ' 

L With child lying on hi', bacn., begin rolling him back and forth 
toward o-.f; side Hach Vc.e roll hi,p fun;her until gravity rolls 
him ovor onco hi-: bftlly. cncouraae him then to lift his head and 
q^t hi':, am ott f'-om under hi;-). Help hiM only if necessary. Re- 
peat the activity as often as' he tolerates' It vrkthoiJt resistance. 
Make a .j-ir-ie of II. On alterr'io trie;-, roll him toward th.^ other side. 

2. Assisted rolifno - e^-^lti -, it-; cnild lying, on his back. Turn his 
head to th-o i.rft ant; filt h;:. he.'^id up". Pull his right hand across 
his body rind up just be-ycnd his left shoulder. Hold him in. this 
position until child .niakas sopie attempt to coiralate the roll, then 
a-^sist only as neoced uniM h.-, has completed it. 

Reposition him on ms back again and' reverse the procedure to roll . 
hitn over toward his right. 

.3. F'lacc child or hi:, s,de. Smw hiip an attractive toy and then place 
it just out of his arn's r2:--;ci: and .at about level with the top of 
head but positioned so he car. ctill see it. Encourage him to re^ich 
for -the toy with his Mnp'rr .••.••■„. As he reaches he will roll over. 
Let him pjay with the toy l>"iefry, then reposition him. i-lake 
ssvoral tries to the loft, then several to the right. 

Mhen he can do this err.ily, rt him from a position midway between 
back and. side lyinq propped w'-th a pillow or with your hand, then 
proceed -as before- When ho; can roll easily fro-q thi.s position, start 
him frofr: back-lyinq. Show niin the toy:., as he reaches for it move 
1t r.o that he must rcll over to r.sach it. Be sure to let him have 
the toy for a cirne after eacn successful roll. 

4. Roll over with ir-q leacinr;. W.'tn ci,ild lying on his back, lift his 
rioht leg with the kn^-c ;:-.ent .y-i.-' crosb it over the left, pressina his 
knee toward the mat unti 1 h's .right hip is raised. Hold in this "posi- 
tion until th.^ child rolls ov<-t. f-.t first you may need to turn his 
head to the left, tlpising n'S face uo, to emphasize the movement. 
Give only as. much essi.st;..ncp- cs h# -.needs to accomplish the roll. Re- 
verse the procedure to p.u hi;r th roll over to the r1qht. Be sure 
to give -squ-?] pr.ictice >-oili!',-? in each directuyn, - 
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5. With the child lying on.his back,' qresent a toy just out of arm's 
reach, then move it i6-pno side and slightly above his head, keeping 
it within the child's field of vision. Encourage him to roll over 
in order to get it. Give him only as much assistance as he needs to * 
accomplish the task; often it is enough just to keep him from rolling 
back once he gets started. Be sure to work with both right and left 
sides/ It may be necessary to either substitute tactuaTand/or audi- 
, tory stimuli for those who are unable to respond to the visual stimulus. 

(7) Goal : The child 1s able to roll from belly to bacK^Th either direction. 

1. By turning his head and shoulders first---Place the child face down 

on the floor. Draw his left hand across and under his body at shoulder 
level. Turn his head to the rls^ht and t-^p his face up. Hold him in 
this position until he rights himself by rolling over. Reverse the 
prpceciure to help him turn over from the left. Practice from both 
• ■ sides equally. 

2. By pushing with arm and leg---Place the child face down on the floor. 
Turn his head to the right. .Place one of your hands under the right 
side of his pelvis and Ivfc them sharply in order to stimulate him to 
reflexively bend his right hip and knee\ Once he has responded con- 
tinue to hold the right side of his pelvis up and also hold his right 
foot against the floo^. Encourage him to turn himself by pushing with 
his right arm and leg to turn over. Pseverse this procedure to assist 
him to turn over from the left. 

3. Active assisted rolling-— With the child lying face down, hold a sound 
toy (or other attractive object) aboveVbehind and a little to the right 
of his head and shoulders. Attract his attention. He should be able 

to see the toy by lifting and turning his head. Encourage him to turn 
over to reach for it.- Present the toy alternately on the right and the 
left. Assist him when needed, but only as much as he needs to succeed 
by working l^ard at the task. 

(8) Goal : The child is able to crawl on his belly prcgressino from arm 
and leg on same side to pulling and pushing with the opposite arm and 
leg (cross-pattern). 

1. Reflex-assisted crawling 

a. Place the child on his belly on a smooth floor or use tv;o 
mats, end to end. He should have his shoes off. Toss or 
place a toy out about five feet in fy^ont of him and call 

his attention to it. 

b. Place one i>and under the right side of the child's pelvis 
and lift sharply. His right hip and knee will bend. Shift 
your hand to the sole of his right foot to give counter-pressure. 

c. With your other hand lift the left side of his pelvis sharply, 
moving him slightly forward at the same time. Then shift this, 
hand to the sole of his left foot. 
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d. Continifc to stiinulate reflex hending of one hip and knee as 
you st-i:~iulate straightening of the opposite hip and knee. 

e. Dc not be concerned about his arm movements. They xiH tend 
't^ parallel the leg movements. When the child rearies "the 
toy allow him to plav v/ith it for a while. Then toss .it o'Ut 
"if^ front of him again and assist him to crawl "tbwaru- it once 

more.. ■ 

.. .. '^'> 

2. Gray1ti.'--ass'isted crawling ' ^■ 

Hook one end of a wooden sliding board. over the top rune/ of an 
. adult chai'r or over the second rung of one of the small ''metal 
climbers. Place a mat under the low end. The upDer end should 
be 18-24 'inches higher than the lov.'er end. Place's tdv about 
.two feet fceyond the end of the slide. Place the chi Id" on' his 
belly, hatid aown, at t.he top of the slide.' Call his attention' 
to the 'coy. Encourage hift- to wave his arms and kick his legs. 
Any movement he makes i'nll serve to make him slide downhill'd 
little at 3 tirns. He will soon get the idea that if he keeps 
' .moving ha ccn get somev/nsre. When he reaches the toy praise him 
and let hir.s play with it for a vvhile before repeatinp the activity. 
If the child 1s dressed in lonu pants it will be easier for him to 
slide. 

3. Active-gssisiied crawling 

Place the child belly dov/n on a smooth floor, or use tv/o mats 
placed end to end. Place a toy out in front of him about tv/o 
or three feet beyond his reach. Talk to him. Encourage him to 
make an effort to reach the toy. If he draws one leg up under 
hiiri-5iMace ,>;our hand against the sole of his foot and^hold it to 
the floor (apply slight pressure to rernst slidinq of his foot). 
When, he straightens his leg he will push himself forward,. Con- 
tinue to helo him in tnls v<ay, !r;aking a happy game of his efforts 
to reach the toy. When ht .achieves his goal' allow him to play 
with his prize for a time be'^'ore repeating the activity... Grad- 
ual ''y. .riove the to.v' further out in front nf him as he beains to 
move more purposefully. A ball is often a good motivator when ■ 
rolled out in front of him. 

4. EncouraC'C him to crawl fay^ keeping him on the floor on his belly. 
Give him rollinTtoys v/hidh will stimulate him' to crawl after them. 
Children moving up to this developmental level should spend- at 
least a total of two hours a day en the floor on their bellies to - 
stimulate crawling. It should be remembered that the child's en- 
vironment and positlors should ba varied throughout the day. 

5. Roll a 03.1 V or toss a toy under a chair or into son;e restricted 
space and encourage the child to crawl after. It and get it out. 
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6. Short tunnel - Take a cardboard carton and remove the top and 

bottom. Place the carton on its side and coax Trie child to crawl 
through the tunnel. Hoops can also be used in this way. A blanket 
may be spread over a table or a line of 4-6 chairs placed back to 
back to form a tunnel also. Be sure to leave two ends open. 

NOTE: Because of spastic leg muscles which prevent earlier development of 
crawling, some children have taught themselves to roll from belly to 
back before they have learned to crawl. Such children resist being 
placed on their bellies and immediately turn over. A "rolT bar" can 
be helpful to prevent rolling. This can be made from a yard stick, 
a flat extensioHv^af a curtain rod, or a broom handle. Fasten the 
yard stick, curtain rod or handle across the child's upper back. Many 
times it can be run through the straps of his overalls and pinned se- 
curely in place. Such a "roll bar" effectively prevents the child 
from rolling over and keeps hm on his belly without otherwise re- 
stricting his activities. 

(9) Goal : The child begins to push back onto her knees when she is lying 
on her belly and propped up on straight arms. 

1. Assisted, from tuck position, with child lying face down;, place 
one hand under each h,;ip. Lift him sharply to reflexively bend 
his hips and knees iinber him, then pull his hips back into "tucked" 
positlonf^ Encourage hi,m to push up with both hands while you sta- 
bilize his hip^s. 4f-needed5 supply some support under his chest 
or forehead t^i^et him started. Help him get his balance in this 
position and maintain it as he looks around. 

(10) Goal : The child intentionally flexes and extends knees, and thrusts 
legs forward. 

1. Leg Thrusts: Double leg stretch or thrust (child lying on back) - 
Bend the child's knees up against his stomach. Hold them gently 
in place until he starts to resist. Then let him push his legs 

to -the floor gently and ^evenly against your slight resistance* 

2. Single leg thrust.- Same as above. Hold down the leg (at the knee) 
not being activated. 

3. Alternating leg thrusts - Use same procedure, hold non-working leg. 

4. Bicycling - Begin with one knee bent and other straight. Give re- 
sistance to the one that is straightening by slightly pushing against 
the movement of the leg. 

if 

5. ^ Knee Flexion: Lie on stomach, legs straight. Stabilize hip and 

bend knee., drawing foot slowly up to the buttock. After doing this 
with each foot^ perform with both legs together. 
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6. Place a weight over the ankle snd ask the child to flex the knee 
while lying on stomach, raisin-.^ the weighted ankle. Watch for 
substitution fron;- the hips by raising tie hips from the ground. 

7. Stand and without bending at hips, flex the leg at the knee, 
kicking the foot back and up as far as. possible, 

8. Knee Extension: Lying on side lower knee flexed, upper leg 
supported, place a v/eight in front of the flexed leg and have 
the child push the weight, until the lower leg if fully extended. 
Lie on the other side and repeat above. 

9. .With child on his back, knees flexed and feet on the floor with 
toes against the wall, have the child push his- body alonq the 
fioor away from the wall, extending his legs. 

10. Double leg pull: (child lying on his back) Grasp child's legs 
firmly and draw them downward until they are straight Then give 
a tug and hold them gently. 

11. Single leg pull': Same as above but only one leg at a time Hold 
the knee down of the leg that. -is not being activated: 

01) ^oaJLl The child uses stomach muscles efficiently to , Tiove legs. 

• 1. Lay the chi'id oyer a chair or bench with the small of his back 
meeting the edge <5f the chair. Help him by holding down the 
. upper part of his body. 

2. Have the child lie on his back. Draw a leg up with the knee bent. 
Bend the thigh closer to the body against resistance, i.e. a hand, 
towel or strap placed just above the knee. Alternate leas, then 

perform bilaterally. 

3. Lie on back, legs extended, knees straight. Lift each leg up and 
lowe-s each leg should be raised to a rioht ancle with the rest 

of the body if possible. Resistance applied at""the thigh just 

above the knee may also be added when raising leg.- 

4. .Stand and kick one leg forward, keeping the knee straight, then 
aown then alternate. Give the child a goal as to how high to raise 
the leg, and as the movement becomes smoother, increase the range 
of the goal. Keep back straight. . 

5. iMarch or run In place: raise the knees as high as possible and keep 
- the back and shoulders- straight. 

He on stomach. Stabilize the pelvis and have the child raise -a 
leg as high as possible, with the knee straiqht, ud from the floor. 
Alternate the legs, then raise both legs at the same time. 

■Lie on the side. With knee straight and body intotal alianment, 
stabilise the pelvis. Keep upper trunk immobile and extend lower ■ 
leg back as far as possible or set, a physical goal the child 
must touch with his heels. Then extend both legs back together. 
Roii over and do the same task on the opposite side. 
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8. ' 'Standing: Hold onto a cha1r» table top, etc., keep back straight^ 

stabilize upper trunk and anns, then extend a leg away fy^om body 
to the back; keeping knees straight and foot on floor. Alternate 
sides. Then kick to the back --^establish a goal so that the kick 
gradually becomes higher. Weights may also be used and the speed 
of the movement varied. 

9. Walking backward: Keep back straight, arms down to the side. Put 
a weight or other object on the floor, ask the child to push the 
weight back with each foot as he walks backward. 

10. Lie on stomach on a table. Let legs hang over the table edge. 
Sv/ing legs up so that body alignment is straight, then back down. 
Alternate legs and perfoi^m bilaterally (legs together). 

02) Goal : The child moves legs sideward and together in controlled movement. 

1. Legs spread and together. Child is lying on back, arms at his 
sides, head at midline* legs straight and together. Place your 
hands acpinst outside of his ankles, middle finger hooked over 
heel cords^ or place heels in palms of hands no pressure on 
fingers. Push child's feet together sharply and resist as he 
spreads his legs apart. Say ^'push" as he pushes legs against- 
your resistance. When child has completed his movement say 
"hold" and make the child maintain his position for about three 
seconds as you slowly increase pressure then discontinue resis- 
tance so he can complete movement. Now shift your hand position. 
Move flat of hands to inside of ankles or release pressure of heel 
of hand and use flat of fingers against inside of heel. Take up 
slack by slowly spreading legs further apart, then give quick, 
short push further stretching legs apart as he rebounds say "pull"; 
Resist slightly as he pulls legs'^together. When movement is al- 
most completed say "hold^' and make child maintain position for 3 
seconds as you slowly increase pressure, then discontinue resis- 
'tance and let him complete leg movements > 

2.. One leg at a time. Same as above* Perform with leg individually — 
first right then left. Place right hand on inside of right ankle 
and left hand on Inside of left ankle for pulling to inside. For 
pushing to outside right hand on outside of left ankle and left 
hand on outside of right ankle. Always support the non-active 
leg at the knee. Your position should be at the child^s feet. 

3. Have child lie on his back with legs extended. Stabilize pelvis.. 
Have him slide one leg out to the side and back, then the other 
leg and finally both. A guide may be placed at various distances 
away from the leg so that the child must slide his leg out to touch 
the guide. Place a weight at the child's ankle and ask the child 
to slide the weight out to a designated goal. These tasks may also 
be done while the child lies on his stomach with toes out to the 
. sides i so that the inner foot lies flat on the mat. 
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4. ^ ae «ying: nave the child He on one side with lower knee slightly 
fiexed for baiance. Ask the child to raise the upoer lea as yoij 
apply resistance above tne knee joint. Roll over and try this on 
the other side. j >.>Ma un 

5'. Standing: ask the child to slide one leg out to the side with the 
toe or that foot on the ground. Then do the same thino with th« 
toes turned out to the side. Reverse sides. Set markers for the 
chilG CO reach with the free len as the other leg remains fixed 
or pusn a weight out to a goal. Make the weioht ankle or knee hiqh 
Keep the knees and trunk straight. ■ " ' ' 

03) Goal: The chllo rocks forward ana backwa'^-d and may push himself backward 
when he assumes the creeping position from lying on his belly. 

1. Rocking: Once the child has Taarned to maintain his balance in a 
tuckec position, gently push forwar- ' and uoward on his buttocks to 
niove n-.s weight forward :>ver his arms and bring him into the hand- 
•knee creep-! ng posTtion.. ffeke a gaiTie of rockinq him back and forth ■ 
until his arms collapse. . " 

2. Resisted rocking; ' With the child in the hand-knee creeDing po«=ition ' 
ganuy apply pressure by pushing with your hand against' the child's 
uuttocks as he rocks backwrrd .and against his shoulders as he rocks 
torwara. The resistance should nufhalt the en lid's movement. 

C4) ^^ Tha child Is able to move frop-, a lying position to a hand-knee 
position independent iy, 

1- From lying on his back, roll him on to his side with knees bent 

hpcourage him and assist him to push up on his hands and over oiito 
ms knees. 

2. From lying on his belly: When he is pushed ud strongly on both arms, 
Mto one side of his pel>.'is -sharply to reflexively bend his hip end 
Knee under nun. Hold him in this position and encourage him to pull 
his Other knee under him. " . 

NOTE: Observe the child's rolling activities. Choose th^-^iethod by whi^ch 
you think ne wili be most likely to succeed. CarryTiim through the 
activity with as much help. as he nei;ds at first. Then as he attempts 
to achieve the. position on his own., assist him only es much as needed 
for success. f4ake him work a_t it. If he. almost makes it once or twice 
but loses his oalance and falls back O:- cannot quite push hard enough, 
help ..im Keep his balance or maintain the halfway position until with 
another effort he can complete the movement on his own. 

(^5) GoalX'The child is able to creep on hands and knees efficiently and 
rapidly. 

. 1. Using an assistive strap or toi'/el - An assistive strap of canvas 
about 12 inches wide and 36 inches long. You may substitute a 
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long_ towel folded 1n half lengthwise. With the child on his hands 
and Knees pass the assistive stran under his middle and hold' one 
end in each hand. Call the child's attention to a toy placed ■ 
aoout 0 feet -jn front of him. if he attempts to drop to his belly 
•m order to crawl toward the toy, use the strap to keep his trunk 
off the floor and encourage him to creep toward the toy on his 
hands and knees. Give just enough assistance with the strap to 
prevent his collapse to the floor. As the child gains 'better 
balance and control of his creeping movements, encourage him to 
creep over longer distances. 

With minimal assistance from his own clothing: Stimulate the 
child to attempt creeping on his own. Offer assistance to his 
balance by holding lightly on to the waistband of his pants. If 
a girl happens to be wearing a dress, gather the skirt snugly 

about herjwaist and use 1t to assist her. 

Once the child has achieved- independent creeping, arrange his ■ 
activities to give him frequent practice in it. Require him to 
move froiTi one place or activity in the room to another under his 
own power Praise his efforts and make this independence enjoy- 
able to him. 

NOTE: When a child achieves his objectives --toy or place do not let him 
push back onto his knees and s1t between his feet in the "W" position. 
Habitual sitting in this position leads to defornn'ties of the legs and 
feet. Help the child, if necessary, to move into a sitting position with 
his feet in front of him. , " 

(16) Goal : The child cruises along furnfture and attempts to stand alone 
momentarily. 

1. Cruising: As the child pulls himself up to a chair next to a 
table, encourage him to transfer his hold from chair to table. 
Present a toy on the table just out of arm's reach. Coax him to 
take a sideward step along the table in order to reach the toy. 
As he becomes more skillful at taking such sideward steps while 
holding the table encourage htm to cruise around the table. 

2. Provide opportunities for him to pull up to and cruise around 
some of the larger equipment in the play room: along the window 
sills, tne chalkboard ledge or the utility cabinets- in the classroom. 

3. ■■ When he cruises fairly well and shows a desire to transfer to a 

nearby different support, be alert to his hesitafion and encourage 
his daring by giving niininial support so that he can succeed. 

. (17) Goal : The child steps over obstacles without an exaggerated step. 

1. Lay a four-Inch walking board on the floor. Have the child 
v/alk back and forth across the floor stepping over the board 
each timei or have him walk in a circle stepping over each end 
in turn. 
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Lay two four'-inch walking boards or onp eight inch walking board 
for the child to step over a:> he walks' back and forth across the 
floc'r or around in a circle. 

a. Lay them parallel two-feet, then three-feet, then four-feet., 
apart. 

b. Lay them in a ""T about thre8''-feet-^apart at one end and one- 
ftoot apart at the other. 

3. Lay one of the short straight metal, ladders flat on the floor — 
. or use the foot placement ladder. ; 

a. Have the chfld walk back and forth across tne ladder, step- 
pi rig ovar the side raii into the space between two rungs, 
then over the other side rail. 

b. Walk with one foot in the spaces between 'mvx<^%^ the other 
fort outside. Walk dov/n and back along the same side. 

c:""'; yalk the length of the ladder stepping over each rung and 

"bringing both feet together in each space. 

d. Walk the length of the ladder stepping over rungs with al- 
ternate feet,. • 

e. Walk along the ladder, stepping into each space. 

1. Marking time, always leading with preferred foot. 

2,. Same as #1 but leading with non-preferred foot. 

3* Alternating feet, walk the ladder stepping on rungs with 

one foot, into spaces with the other. Repeat reversing 

feet, ■ 

4/* Move sideward from one end of the to the other, 

hands on one side rail, feet on the other, move in one 
direction, then the other. 

5. "Climb" the ladder, walking the rungs with hands and feet. 

6:. Ladder horizontal , but elevated four inches from the floor. 
Repeat tasks listed above. 



(18) Goal 



Goal : The child is able to move about his environment without continually 
bumping into objects. 

Encourage c^^avv^ling, creeping, rolling, walking, running, over, under 
various pieces of equipment. Let him discover for himself what he 
.reeds to do to get through. 

a* Have him crawl or v/iugle on his belly under a chair, through 
. a ^cardboard carton 2 -x 2 feat in size with toD and bottom • 
removed and laid on its side, between rungs of a straight 
•ladder laid on its side, across a sandpile, and through a 
tunnel . 
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b. Have him creep%r) hands and knees under one of the low tables, 
around the table or around one or more of its legs and back 
again, through a tunnel, through a larger cardboard carton 
with the top and bottom removed, down a "road" between two 
paralled rows of chairs or two ladders held on their side<^. • 

NOTE: Begin by having him go through, over, under -one object and progress to 
many objects. When numerous objects are used it is called an obstacle 
course. This can be carried indefinitely by using: 

-different equipment ' 
rdifferent positions for the equipment 

-different modes of locomotion (walking, running, hopping, etc.) 
-different modes 'of instructions . 

' This activity (fl) is particularly good for the child who is afraid 
to lie on his back, or is always looking for a wall of a corner to 
. back up against. This type of activity (#1) should be dons with other 
concepts such as around, above, over, on top of, below, through, beneath. 
See the section of this program concerning the Obstacle Course. 
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These goals are Ustad closely by developmental ordf.r. There rnav be 
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l^alj The childis able to assist by pulling with arms when pulled 
>fum back to lymg posrfion to sittina 



(1) 

f'ng .114 

^2) Aqal::. The child flexes and extends anns without assistance. ^14" 

i^oalL^J^e child moves shoulders intsnt-ionally and independently 115 

Goali The child 1s able to move both arms together in a generalized 
movement _ 1 1 g 

^5) S_oal: The child brings his hands together at 'the -midl ine and at the 
same time attempts a voluntary grasp..: , ■ 

(6 ) Goal ' The chi 1 d rnoves wri s t and hand easi ly . . . , IIS 

-^i,Z) Goal : The child reaches and grasps Tjg 

(8) Sodl_:_ The child reaches and grasps with one hand at a time.... .117 

^lll The child is able to release objects voluntarily and without 
exaggeratea movenients , , . , . . . „ _ " 

^'•Q) goal : The,, child integrates hand and eye coordination. 118 

(IT) Goal:_ The child iTioves upper trunk Independent of lower trunk.. 119 

02) Goaj_^ The child moves lower trunk Independent of upper trunk. 117 

03) ioaj: The child 1s able to move body parts fn a controlled and 
coordinated pattern. , . , . , , ng 
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ACTIVITIES 



(1) Goal: The child is able to assist by pulling with arms when pulled 
from back to lying position to sitting, 

1. Pull toward sitting. Place child on his back. Grasp both 
hands and slowly pull him up toward a sitting position. En- 
courage him to help by lifting his head and pulling with his 
arms. Then shift your hands to the sides of his shoulders 
and lower him to the mat again, encouraging him.to hold his 
head up as long as he can. 

Variation: Place the child on his back. Tuck a small ball 
into the wajstband of his pants. Encourage him to remove it. 
He will have to lift his'head to Took at the "nuisance". 

2. Tilting balance. .Continue tilting. balance activities as de- 
scribed in head and trunk control with child sitting on your- 
lap, on. the floor ^ or at the edge of a table with his legs 
hanging over. (These can be found in activities for locomotion) 
Tilt him further and begin to give him gentle resistance as he 
tries to regain the upright position of sitting. 

3. Airplane. This is a variation of the tilting exercises described 
. . earlier. Seat the child at the edge of the tablev^knee's bent 

and feet hanging down. Stand with knees in front of him, close 
enough so that your t^dy will keep his knee's from straightening. 
Held his hands and -raise his arms out to the side. Say, "This is 
the way the airplane goes, "bzzzzz," as you tilt him to one side ? 
and then the other. Each time encourage him to help himself back ' 
to sitting. Then tilt him to one side, bring him around and up 
from the back. Repeat from the other side. Begin this activity 
slowly and make sure the child feels secure enough to enjoy it. 

(2) Goal : The child flexes and extends arms without assistance. 

.1. Arm Pull: Lie child on his back, arms at his side. Grasp child's 
hand, give quick pulT down on hand until child begins to pull arm 
up. Hold gently, then release. Do this with both arms together, 
then each arm independently. 

2. Bilateral and unilateral tasks: With weights in each hand, touch- 
ing shoulders, elbows flexed, lift above head until fully extended, 
then back down to shoulder,, up, etc. Extend arms horizontally at 
sides and back to shoulders, then with hands on shoulders, extend 
hands out to front of body and back, etc. Lie on back, arms ex- 
tended at right angles to body, ■palms up, bend elbow and back down. 
These tasks may be done on table or on floor. 

3. Sit at a table shoulder level and piit a weighted object directly 

in front of the child. Have the child push the weight straight out 
away from him, then pull It back. Vary the weight and the distances 
so that the movements can be controlled arid not bursts of pressure. 
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4. With elbow on table or floor and palm down, tmst the for^Tarrn so 
_that the palm faces up from the table, then down on the table, etc 
■ thus moving wrist and hand with forearm, but do not move should'-r 
and upper arm. 

Goalj_ The child moves shoulders intentionally and independently. 

Activities may be found on pages 210-212 of Wabash Manual. 

Goal: The child is able to move both arms toqether in a oenpralized 
movement. " . - . 

1. . With child lying on his back, 

a. Grasp his wrists. Gerrtl.y draw his arms upward over his 

head, then down again to his sides. Move both arsiis to 

gether several times'^, then move alternately. 

b. Bend and straighten each elbow several times both al- 
ternately and together, ; 

c. Draw his arms down and cross them over his abdomen, thnn 
carry them up and out to make a "V" over his head. Roncat 
several times . 

2. Stimulate the child to move actively. 

a. Tap his closed hands to'-t^v -to get them to open. 7\Tso try 

rubbing the backs of bis closed hands gently with your finaf-h 

Rubbing and/or tapping' may be used on any lame muscVe or " ~' 
muscle group to stimulate movement. 

Goal_[_ The child brings his-'hands toqether at the midline and at the s/urio 
time attempts a voluntary grasp. 

Place the child on his side with hips and knees flexed. Pull fris 
lower arm and shoulder forvmrd. Also press the upper shoulder for- 
ward so that both arms arc 1n front of him. Carrv' out the foVii-.w 
ing activities just on one side and then the other. 

a. Rub each palm briskly with your finger tin, openinn his har.d 
if necessary. 

b. Place his two hands together, put them together, rub them 
together, curl one band around the other." ''"alk'to him, sing 
to him, or say jingles to keep his attention and to prevent"' 
any resistance. 

c. Place squares of cloth of different textures — rcunh. smooth, 
soft between his palms and rub his hands against them.' Pull 
one through between his index and middle finger and leave it 
stuck there to see if he will attempt to getrid of it. 
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Variation: (a) 



Offer the child three wood blocks v/hich have 
been covered on both sides with assorted textures 
Offer him assorted small sponges. 
Place a small ball, block or other bright colored 
toy betv/een his hands. Move them around on it. 
Encourage him to hold it with one or both hands. 
Dangle a noise-making toy or other attractive 
toy near his hands. Get attention and en- 
courage him to grasp it. 
Place a brightly colored toy near his upper 
hand. Encourage .him to reach for and grasp it. 



(b) 
(c) 



(d) 



(e) 



(6) 
(7) 



: The child should not be allowed to place his hands in his mouth durina 
these exercises. This will inhibit the progress of these activities. 
Some form of stimulation can be offered for the child's lips and mouth. 

Goal : The child moves wrist and hand easily. 

Refer to page 212 of Guide to Early Developmental Training. 

Goal : The child reaches and grasps. 

1. Provide a number of toys in a large variety of sizes, shapes, 
textures, and weights. 

2. Support the child in sitting position in a high chair, or a 
special chair with a tray, or pushed up close to a table of 
suitable height. Present a variety of objects to be handled 
and explored; some should lay on the table, others should hang 

in front of the child or the teacher may dangle the toys in front 
of the child; a long flexible object can be inserted into a ball- 
of clay on the table in order to provide a stationary yet moveable 

object which will not fall off. Do not present too many diff^peRt' 

toys or objects at one time, but, rather, change them* frequently. 
He should get as much experience v/ith things of different sizes 
and shapes as you can find to give him. Encourage him to bana them 
on the table or against each other. 

3. Play games such as "Peek-a-Boo" and "Pat-a-Cake. " 

4. " As he becomes more able to control his trunk, let him manipulate 

toys while in various positions: 

ja) Sitting on the floor with legs outstretched. 

(b) Sitting on floor with legs crossed. 

(c) Sitting in a highchair. 

(d) Sitt.ing in a kindergarten chair with a low table. 

5. If the child is disinterested in reaching and grasping or if he 
is blind, support the child in a sitting position or lie him on 
his back being sure he is comfortable and secure. Grasp his wrist 
and put an ^object in his hand ^r hands. Be sure the object has a 
noticeable texture or "feel". Tell the child to "feel" the toy. 
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Take the toy from his, hand or hands, hold it 3" to 12" from one 
hand and tell him to "take the ball". Gra;ip his wrist and extend 
arm and hand out to the object. Put it in his hands and praise 
him for accomplishing the task. Continue to do this using different 
toys and objects and putting them in different positions and at 
varying distances until he has mastered the task. If the child is 
blind be sure to use an object that will make noise. ' "~ 



,6. Continue the above activity gradually decreasing the size- of the ■ 
object to be reached. 

(8) Goal: The child reaches and grasps with one hand at a time. 

1. With child lying on the floor on his back or first on one side 
then the other. Present toys that are easily held and seen; first' 
place them close to the other. As he develops a better reach, grad- 
ually present them at greater distances. 

2. While supporting the child in a sitting position, on your lap or 
in a high chair, present toys which are easy to grasp: Soonae 
figures or rice bags in the form of animals, for instance'. Present 
them one at a time. Encourage him to grasp a danaling toy, to take 
a toy from your hand, or to pick up a toy from the hi oh chair trav 
or table top. Occasionally present two or three toys'at a time. 

3. To develop reaching and grasping objects placed so that he must 
cross the midline, do the above exercises but place objects so that 
he must reach across his body. 

4., To help the child learn to grasp objects placed at arms length or 
slightly past arms length place toys or objects at a distance so 
he must stretch to reach. Be sure he then moves the toy closer to 
him in order to efficiently examine it. 

(9) Goal : the child is able to release objects voluntarily and without 
exaggerated movements. 

1. Develop an efficient release by doing basic activities in manipu- 
lation previously presented and those to follow dealina with eye- 
hand coordination. 

2. If the child cannot release when he wants to, or does not release 
when he should, do " take and put "ey.ercises in followinq goal activity. 
When the hand reaches the container grasp the child's wrist, hold 

the hand with object grasped in it over the container. Apply oenti.e 
. pressure to wrist until the object falls. Continue this in a variety 
of other situations until the child learns to open his hand to re- 
lease a grasped object. 

NOTE: If the child's grasp is weak strengthen the hand by lettina hini grasp 
and release play dough, foam balls or toys that can be put' in the palm 
of the hand and squeezed. 
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(10) Goalj_ The child integrc'-es hand and eye coordination. 

1. "Take and Put" 

Seat the child with body supported and stabilized and sit in front 
of him. Using a weighted flexible object like a bean bag or other 
attractive object, hold it in front of the child. 

a. As you say, "Take." help the child deposit the bean bag, in a 
container or in a designated place by directing his arm if 
necessary and applying pressure to wrist if he cannot "release". 

NOTE: This exercise assumes a reach, grasp, and release ability but it can be 
achieved at the lower level of "rake and drop". Stop the movin g object 
each time his eve is n ot directly on it. Do not let him take itlFtTF 
he has eyes on the object. ' 

2. The child is on his stomach, on the floor or on a mat, head 
turned first just to one side then to the other. Use a small 
rolling toy or other attractive object preferably one that makes 
noise. 

a.-- Place the child's hand on the object. Try to avoid conceal- 
ing the object. Perhaps push it from behind. Direct his 
hand in moving the object: 

(1) In short vertical movements which are no longer than 
chin to forehead at first. 

(2) Then in horizontal movements covering a distance from 
the child's, arms reach to his elbow. 

(3) Finally, move the object in a small arc. 

b". Place the toy on a strip of pile carpeting to increase the 

resistance and force the child's attention to it. If he does 
not grasp it, place his hand on it: 

c. Use a more advanced position. Place the child on his side 
with a sandbag or other support behind his back as a prop. 
-He uses hand opposite to brace. Repeat same actions as above. 

3. Facilitated pursuits. Have the child lie on his back, limb's im- 
mobile. Put fingernail polish or a piece of colored fingernail 
polish on child's thumb nail. As you hold bean baq 24" above 
his eyes, he is to grasp end of bean bag with thumb facinn his 
eyes. Now move end of bean bag slowly in an arc telling him to 
"look at his thumb." (Raise the bean bag so that his arm is not 
bent at the elbow.) Move bag horizontally, vertically, diagonally,' 
in a circle. The arc may extend for only the width of his shoulders, 
or if he can follow, extend a foot or so on either side of his 
shoulders. Tell him to hold his head still. Only the eyes are to 
move. You can hold his head. 
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A. Point to Explain that when you say, "Point to (some- 
thing in tne rooiii},'" the child is to look at that thino and point 
to it until you cjlve the next coranand. Baqin vn"th, "Point to mo:" 
This is a good way to get him started. Continue to have the child 
point to various objects in ,the rooifi,. or vary this by pointing to 
some other individuals. 

Goal; The child moves upper trunk independent of lower trunk. 

Goal : The child moves lower trunk independent of upper trunk. 

Refer to pages 217-218 in Waiash manual for activities to accdinpll.sh 
these goals. 

Goal The child is able to mov£ body parts in a controlled and 
coordinated pattern. 

Integration of senses occurs when the teacher or theraoist diroct-s all 
sensory channels to one purpose at the same time. The' method used is 
to involve one sense, the Haptic (tactual and kinesthetic), b,y starting 
the physical activity and then involving each remaining sense one at a' 
time until the total sensory system is. involved with the body n^ovement. ■ 
The exercises below are examples of how to do this. It "can "be done with 
any number of exercises particularly those listed that are concerned 
with differentiation,, eye-hand coordination and locomotion. 

1. Leg Thrusts - The child is lying on his'back. Band his knees 
against his stomach. Hold them gently in place until he starts 
to push back. Say, "Push, push" as you let him straiqhten and 
lower his legs. You apply gentle pressure against his downward 
thrust. Be sure his hands are at his side and still and that he 
is looking at you. The senses will be integrated if; 

a. Eyes are focusing on one target, preferably your nose, 
throughout the exercise. You decide on the target and 
see that he looks at it. Stop exercise until he does. 

b. He listens to your voice as you >use language that is appro- 
priate for the child and is connected to the activity. It 
could be "push, pull, look, you are moving- your 1 eg Jack 
is moving his leg," or a noise that will distract him from 
other auditory stimuli within the room.. 

c. The only "feel" or tactual imput is that of your pressure 
against his thrust and of your hands holding his legs. To 
do this see that his arms and hands are still; his eyes and 
head are not moving; his fingers are not scratching on the 
floor; ha is not chewing on his tongue; all other body move- 
ment has* stopped; he has nothing in his mouth. 

2. Resisted Walking 

a. Pushing - Face the child, get ready to walk on your knees 
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so you are at his eye level. Put child's hands on your 
shoulders, your hands on his shoulders. Remember not to 
"dig in'' with your fingertips. Now tell the child to "push" 
you across the mat. Work for even, regular steps and smooth, 
strong progression. Now do it having him look at your nose 
constantly. The older child can do the same exercises walking 
on his knees. 

b. Pulling- Stand behind the child. Hold him at the hips with 
your flat fingers over the front of his pelvis. Bend your 
knees and lean back so your elbows are straight. Tell him 
to "puir*. Walk across the room or for 8-10 feet. ''Pull". 
Now do it having him look at a target. The older child can 
do this while walking on his knees. 

Resisted Creeping 

a. Pulling - Establish pattern by telling the child to creep 
to a particular object or spot. Bring him back or call him 
back to the original position. Grasp his ankle and tell him 
to creep again. Be sure this is a game* He must pull against 
your resistance as you creep behind him. Increase resistance 
as much as possible but be sure he can continue a smooth even 
creeping pattern. Then try it giving him a target to look at. 
This can become a game by having him creep to get a t6y, a 
piece of candy placed ahead of him 8-10 feet, other treats he 
likes as a goal. Tell him to pull as he creeps. 

b. Pushing - Child in creeping position, you at his eye level 
facing him. Put your hands on his shoulders. Have him creep 
toward you - you resist as much as possible but allow him to 
move smoothly. Tell him to "Push me across the mat". Try 
again having him look at your nose throughout the entire 
exercise. 
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These goals are closely related and necessary for develonnient nf the loco- 
motor ski Is. They are important in and of themselves because of the need 
for stability and balance to perform the skills of not onlv locoinotion but 

nf'nhwc?!^?! ni.T;-^"'-'^ other activities. and skills within and outside 
of physical education and motor development. 
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(1) G_qalj_ The child moves neck muscles Durposefully to aevelop head contro! 121 

(2) Gqali The child is able to go from lying to sitting position without . 
assistance.......,., ,.. ,, 122 

(3) Soalj_ The child sits with support. and is able to attend to another task 
Refer to pages 47-50 in Wabash Manual for activities to accnmplish this 
goal _ ........ 

(4) • ^Ali. "^f^e child Is able to sit erect v/ithout support and with good balance. 122 

(5) Goajh. The child is able to support his v/eiqht in standincj, to actively 
bend and straighten his knees when held 1n standing position, and to 
balance trunk efficiently , ^ _ 123 

(6) Goal^ The child is able to stand independently and attend to other tasks... 123 

(7) Goal: The child is able to fall safely: to hands and knees and to sittinq 
position , , , ^ 124' 

(8) Goal: The child is able to seat himself in a chair without assistance 124 



ACTIVITIES 



(1) Goal : The child moves neck muscles purposefully to develop head control. 

1. Have child slowly roll his head in a circle touching chin' to chest, 
ear to shoulder, back of head to back, etc. Add weiahted headband 
or helmet for resistance. Do this with the child sittinq, standing 
balancing on balance saucer. Have him change his hand and leq posi- 
tions. " . ■ ' 

2. Have child raise head, put your hand on his forehead and tell him 
to push your hand to the ground. Gently push against his head to 
give some resistance. 



3^ Mith child's chin resisting on his chest, place your hand on the 
' back of* his head. Tell him to push your hand up and away. Apply 
gentle pressure as in #2. 

NOTE: Make these exercises games. With the use of resi^itance to movement the 
additional outcome of strength building is present. Do not allow this 
to overshadow the Intended purpose. Always strive to meet the prescribed 
goals. 

(2) Goal : The child is able to go from lying to sitting. position without 
assistance. 

1. From lying on his side: Position yourself behind the child''s 
hips. Bend his knee up toward his chest. With one hand grasp 
his upper hand and gently pull him up sideward toward sitting. 
He will help by turning and lifting his head, pullirtg himself 
toward you and getting his other forearm and hand under him. 
Use your other hand wherever needed to keep him from falling 
back, to hold his underneath hand on the floor, or to help in 
some other way. Help him only as much as necessary for him to 
accomplish the task. Try this first from one side then from 
the other. He will perform better from one side. This- is his 
preferred side and he will achieve sitting independently from 

V this side first/ Work equally from both sides although you may 
need to do more work with the non-preferred side. * * 

2. From lying face down: Draw one arm across and beneath his head 
and chest. He will roll onto his side and usually bend his hins 
and knees. If he does not bend them as desired-y-bend them for 
him. Then proceed as from side lying. Once he gets the idea he 
will turn onto his side by himself, ready to be helped to sitting. 

3. From lying on his back: Turn his head to one side and draw his 
opposite arm across his chest. He will roll onto his side. If 

he does not bend his hips and knees, bend them for him. Then pro- 
ceed as before. 

4. From hands and knees: Push him gently over onto one hip but do 
not allow the arm to collapse. Support him in this position and 
encourage him to work himself over into a straight sitting position. 

(3) Goal : The child sits with support and is able to attend to another task. 
Refer to pages 47-50 in Wabash Manual for activities to accomplish this 
goal . 

(4) Goal : The child is able to sit erect without support and with good balance. 

1. Seat child on the floor. Encourage him to reach forward, to one 
side or the other, up over his head, and turning his body by pre- 
senting toys to him in a variety of ways and from many different 
directions. 
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2. Encourage him to sit for play and provide him with oMects of 
many s^-'P and shapes which he can manipulate. Place some objects 
so that he must reach for them. 

3. Sear him on. a large block with his knees bent and his fppt firmly . 
on the floor. In this position play games such as -pat-a-Cake and 
Peek-a-BoD, .Hold a light but fairly large ball on his head and / 
ma^e him reacn up to take it off. Place a bean baq oh one of his 
feet or drape a scarf over his legs and encourage him to take it off. 

Seat him in a chair of suitable size to play at a table,. Place a 
block under his feet if they do not touch the floor. This will cjivP 
him more stability. 



5. 
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Seat him on rocking toys such as a saucer, innertube. rocking horse, 
cage oall- Encourage him to attend to other tasks such as reachinq' 
Tor a toy, holding a toy, imitating a sound. ' 

(5) Goali TJie child is able to support his weioht in standing, to activnly 
bend and straighten nis knees when held instanding position, and to 
balance trunk efficiently. . a,,, w ^ 

1. To stimulate supporting reflex activity in his feer and l^cs 
hoio the child erect so that his feet touch the floor, or your 
lap» supporting him with your hands at his upper ribs beneath 
his arms Lower and raise him, always keeping his feet in con- 
tact with the floor, and encourage him to support somf of his 
U'eight on his legs. . ^ . ^ 

2. Bouncing while held erect. Hold child in standino position with 

J feet on your lap or on the floor. Allow his knees to bend,' 
then lift him erect again. Encourage him to help strainhten his 
knees as you lift him to standing and to bear increasing amounts 
of his weight. . ' 

3. Assisted from sitting to standing. Place the child on his back 
on the tioor.. Sit at his feet with your thigh at right anql^-s 

to nis feet. Grasp his knees^jnd pull him toward you until his ■ 
•hn;'5 and knees are bent sha^r^^ but his feet are still flat on" 
ch% fioor. Tuck his toes under the edge of your thigh to stabiliz'^ 

h ?/P^'J.''^ M^-t^^"'^^ ^"'^ P"'^ f^'^"^ ^^ward sitting; he should 
helu by lifting his head and pulling with his arms. "When hi-, trunk 
IS cr.2c.t continue to pull him forward until his weight U nvpr his 
feet. Then encourage and assist him to push up to. standing, you 
will prooably have to shift your hands from his hands to the s^des 
of his chest oeneath his arms. When his knees buckle, lower him 
-again to sitting, then to lying, 

(6) Goal: The child is able to stand independently and attend to other tasks. 

1. Stand the child with his back in a corner of a room: This giv^s 
him support at his back and to both sides. Encourage him to re- 
main standing and maintain balance while attending to other tas'ks. 

128^ 
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2. Stand child with his back against a wall. This decreased the degree 
of support offered. Now he is protected only from falling backward. 
Play with him using a wide variety of activities. When you believe 
that his balance is fairly stable, stand him a few inches away from 
the wall and continue his balance training. Should he lose his balance 
and fall backward he will break his fall and he will just slide down 

to sitting. 

3. Standing in the middle of the floor. . Stand him up or kneel on the' 
floor and let him pull to a stand against you. Then help him to 
get his balance. Once he is balanced guard him with your arms, 
collapse and laugh with him. Then try again. 

4. Standing at a low table. Provide activities and toys he can enjoy ■ 
\ . as he supports himself against a table. If possible push the table 

near a corner so that he will have more security. If this is not 
possible push something up behind him yourself. Don't touch him, 
just be there to break his fall if he collapses. 

NOTE: Development of complete control or balance of body comes when the child 
is able to attend to his environment and everything that is going on 
around him while he is performing any of the numerous locomotion" skills 
rather than his stability or manipulatien skills. 

(7) Goal: The child is able to fall safely: to hands and knees and to sitting 
position. 

1.. Falling forward. Use a soft inflated beach ball at least eighteen 
inches in diameter. Place the ball on a mat. Lay the Child'on his 
belly on the ball. Roll him forward (Head first) to stimulate his 
protective arm reflex. He should automatically put his hands out 
to protect his head and face. If he does not, take his hands and place 
them in the desired position showing him that he can protect himself. 
Then continue to roll him forward and back, each time urging him to 
catch himself on his hands. Practice daily until his protective re- 
sponses are consistent. 

2. Falling backward. Practice going from squat to stand as in the 

goal concerned with this action, but instead of lowerinq him qently 
to sitting, release hands to let him drop the last inch"or two. 
Exaggerate your release by throwing your arms wide. Say, "Boom:" 
as he lands. This makes a great game and he learns not only how 
to fall, but that falling is no tragedy. 

(8) ' Goal : The child is able to seat himself in a chair without assistance. 

1. Place the child at the side of a child's chair. Let him pull to 
a stand. A child's usual procedure from here is to hold on to the 
back with one hand, the seat with the other and get one knee onto 
the seat. Then he pulls himself to meet the seat, turning himself 
around to sit down. Guide the child through this processgiving 
help only as needed. 
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MCiPJjlU COGNITIVE ACT IVmE$_.F QR EARL Y DEVELOPMENT 

The child develops In a wide variety of areas in the early years Strona 
riluuT.''' Tl"^- '''' physical -motor activity ha "much 
fmpinc In^'t formations. These activities are presented. to provide 

a means for helping with these formations. Of course other areas niX Hp 
the physical-notor area, must be introduced along wUh'the e a ? t?es ' 

lut inr?Xn,.^h^^''''''*;'\'"' cognitive include physical -motor pathways 
but include much more which cannot be excluded in favor of another All 
must be approached and utilized to its utmost. ur cinutner. an 

?hI^r.Hl°^n*p''''? ^^^'^'''^^ be included here. The others may be found in 
the Guide ^ToJ^rJ^^^^ Training. The Guide To Farly DeveloDmpntal 

gaining may be obtainedfehTlJa-biiKienter fHrtiii^irfy-SidT^ 
Lafayette. Inaiana. The page numbers for this m.anual in which the activ t es 
for each goal may be found are given along with the goal. It is suggested 
that t ie -interested teacher get a copy of'the Manual^ It cont jns much in- 
formation and useable activities for the training of mentally retarde' and 
handicapped students. For the sensory impaired student man'/of these aJJivi - 
m!n J tp''^' appropriate and useful. The ranges of coverage in 'tht evelop- 
fn ll H T al inclusive. For the most part the activities will need 
to be adapteo to suit the specific needs of the sensory impaired stui'nt lince 
^hfarH^.!' be intended for use with develop»,entally Lndiclpped chifSren 
-The actions of tne activities are the most important. In most cases if the 
W^?nn'?t?'^?-''i^'^' the student through the action an3 provide a many 
learning stimuli along with the action the goal can be just as realistical v 
achieved. The teacher will probably provide more of the movemenrassistance 
and/or use stronger stimuli than- that suggested in the Manual The Jeacher's 

mP?hnJ- wiKf °^ ^'^^ students, and acceptable teaching 

methods, will determine how these activities may be used. I would encouraqe 

tJf Jt^''" ^'^^ imagination and creativity in adaptino these activities 

so that the students may receive the ultimate advantages from these activities 



CONTENTS PERC EPTUAL-C03N IT I VE 



(1) Goalj_The child sorts or marches objects by -feel and is able to move 
body parts when tactually stimulated. Pages 117-118, 

(2) Goal : The child can attach the correct sound to objects and people in 
the environment. Page 119. r^. i c in 

(3) Goajh The child listens, does not iook, and follows beat along with 
the instructor. Page 123. 

('^) ^I^^J^^ sequences auditory rhythms with long and short beats. 
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Page 

(5) Goal; The child sequences events in task directions. 

2 steps 

3 steps 

« • * 

(6) Goal ; The child is becoming aware that his body has different parts 
and where they are located on his body. Page 195. 

(7) Goal ; The child is able to locate body parts on other people. Page 225. 

(8) Goal: The child is able to locate body parts on three dimensional 
objects. Page 225. 

(9) Goalj_ The child is able to locate body parts in pictures. Page 225. 

(10) Goal :_ The child imitates specific body movements accurately and quickly. 126 

(11) Goal : The child moves body parts to specific verbal commands quickly and 127 
accurately. 

(12) Goal : The child looks for causes of actions. Page 294. 

(13) Goal ; The child locates the source of 3 sound with his eyes. Page 299. ■ 

(14) Goal; The child finds the "right" side of an object. Page 302. 

(15) Goal : The child goes around an obstacle to get a toy. Page 306. 

(16) Goal: The child indicates awareness of a person's absence. Page 307. 

(17) Goal ; The child responds vocally as you talk to him. Page 309. 

(18) Goal : The child imitates a movement already familiar to him. Page 315. ' 

(19) Goal : The child imitates a series of movements. Page 316. 

(20) Goal : The, child imitates an unfamiliar invisible movement. Page 318. 

(21) Goal : The child remembers on. activity and performs it later. Page 319. 

ACTIVITIES 

(10) Goal ; The child imitates specific body movements accurately and quickly. 

1. Do, as I do; Children imitate your changing arm positions outlined 
below while standing on both feet or knees and then while standing 
on one foot or one knee. Allow child to use preferred foot af first 
then have him switch to non-preferred foot. Move both arms together, 
smoothly but definitely: 



ERIC 
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2, 
3. 



a. . Overhead "^^^^e 

b. Sidemrd at shoulder heiqht 

c. Fonvard at shoulder height 

d. Place hands on shoulders, on hips, on head 

Vary the sequence used. Say ^'Do as I do, before each chanae. Hold 
each position about five seconds. " • 

Teach simple action songs or rhvn^es. Have child imitate vour 
moveinents as they s1ng or recite; . ^ - 

Demonstrate and have child Imitate your movements in ganes, animal 
walks exercises. 



293ll^^^ ^•^'^''''^"5 ^noves body parts to specific verbal conimands ouicklv and 
accurately. / " 

1. Seat child in front of mirror. Put finger on your eyes. Say *'eyes" 
Take chlld^s hand, and repeat preceeding actions. Proqress through 
facial features, legs, hands, feet, fingers, toes and trunk body 
parts, 

2. Segin play with such requirements as "Give me your hand/' (shake 
his hand); "Give me your foot" (shake his foot); point to the hand 
or foot as you ask hiw. to give ii: to you. ' 

3. Ups and Downs: lie on your back with your head nearest the mil. 
vJump up. 

Vary your coimiands having child lie on back, stomach or side, 
orienting- themselves as directed. 

4. Do as I say. Direct the child as follows: 'Touch your elbow 
to the knee". Put one knee on the floor. '"Touch vour head to 
the wall". , ^ ' 
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CQiWN^CATION - LISTENING > SIGNS AND SOUND 



To communicate with the student who is visually and/or' audi torily handi- 
capped all methods of teaching depend upon the teacher's ability to convey 
information and directions to the student. This applies to all levels of 
intellectual and/or developmental abilities. The mentally retarded student 
will be difficult to reach and will require a more simplistic approach to 
communication. 

This section will deal with the student's needs 1n this impot^tant areas of 
communication, and his relation with the outside world. It is not necessary 
to say that the student who is unable to hear will also lack in communication.* 
The blind or partially .sighted student will not have adequate communication 
abilities either. This student may behaving difficulty getting away from 
his "I being". The fewer lines to the outside the stronger the **I being" 
will be. The introduction of a means; of relating with the world is being 
provided through movement and highlighted by communication in a simple one-to- 
one relation with another individual. 'The student*s receptive communications 
is the stimulation which builds the inroad to the student's feelings of self 
and her meaning of being. 

The theory here may seem a bit grand or too far out to consider. But step in- 
side the student one time (many and frequent, times) and look at it from his 
side. When the student performs a movement pattern it is simply a movement. 
Without the communication of the learning cues from the teacher the student 
receives nothing butthe internal stimuli. This stimuli will only stay within 
the student. ' It will not necessarily be evidenced outside the student in any 
movement control. When there is contact-physical, tactual, verbal, auditory, 
visual - the student receives the additional stimuli of the movement which 
the teacher provides. 

The stimuli are then internal and external. The student has received a line 
of communication from the outside. If also the student is able to sense. a 
rewarding response from the teacher the movement may have some pleasures. This 
of course increases the likelihood that the student will repeat the movement 
again. From here on out therfe is all stimulus - response learning theory or 
what ever methods or theories are followed by the teacher, When-this point, 
a line in, has been gained the basics of learning can begin to develop. 

LISTENING 



When that line into the student's "I being" has been laid the teacher must 
teach the student how to use it. Other lines may be added later and any of 
these may be used. The use of these imput lines by the student can be re- 
ferred to as listening. This is easy and most appropriate to associate with 
the auditory sense. But listening can also be a visual listening and/or a 
partial listening. A student is listening when his attention is focused on 
a set of stimuli. When that stimuli is being taken^ tn and ingested, as it 
were, by the brain, on a conscious level. When that Ingested stimuli is sorted- 
and the relevant learning cues are separated the student has truly listened. 
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Thera, are then three levels of listening. . The sensation of sound, the per- 
ception of that sound and, the sorting of the relevant sound stimuli. It may 
be difficult for the teacher to tell eX'^x'tly on what level the student is lis- 
tening. The performance of the desired motor patterns will for the discerning 
teacher, .serve as an indication of where the student is listening. How far 
do the stimuli reach before they are consciously or unconsciously^ stopped. If 
consciously stopped, the student has selectively chosen to refuse the stimuli. 
If unconsciously stepped, the student has not yet reached the experience level 
at which he may perceive or adequately discriminate valuable stimuli. Although 
many factors rnay enter into this process to inhibit or enhance its outcome, . 
basically it can be taught and learned by most students. If a sensory handicap 
or handicaps limit ur completely deny this learning to occur some means to work 
around it needs to be found and instituted. 

The previously discussed philosophy belongs to the writer alone. It is based 
upon experience and a shell of knowledge and information in the area of listen- 
ing. The use of this philosophy lies in its teaching and understanding facility. 
I am sure that many speech therapists and clinicians'can effectively debate 
this idea, and win. The teacher, not of these professions, may find this ex- 
planation enlightening and workable for understanding rJie student's needs and 
probable abilities. If further practice, research and contemplation seem to 
conflict with this philosophy it will be recinded. If the reader wishes to 
comment upon findings of its use or simply on the philosophy itself, please do so. 
If -there is to**al agreement, Til believp I may have done something worthwhile. 

LISTENING ACTIVITIE S 

There are no special activities which may be listed here which will elicit a 
listening skill. Primarily listening is a practiced sETTl . It is learned 
and developed through practice of listening during relevant movement activities. 
As soon as the teacher is able to contact the student, listening practice must 
start. The progress of developm.ent begins in the simple stage of stimulating 
the child through the open line then broadening the stimuli to increase their 
number. Each line is then expanded and developed so that the student is able 
to accept many forms of each set of stimuli. 

To increase the student ^s acceptance of relevant stimuli the teacher must put 
an accent on those cues which are important and lead to future learni-ng.^ The 
teacher points out and emphasizes such things as points of reference for walk- 
ing - the feet in particular, textures of walls, floors, other walking surfaces, 
the tactual sense of heat and cold, the movements of the students arms - a gen- 
eral or a specific nature, directions in space - as related to other persons 
and to- the student's body. The redundant nature of these activities is the 
factor which directly affects their eventual learning. They must be repeated 
and repeated under relevant circumstances. The student does not memorize 
necessary cues, but through experience the student comes to recoanize those 
cues which hold importance under various conditions. 

The sections concerning coractive movements, early locomotor skills, early 
developmental training and general movement point out the fact, in another 
way, that the student needs to sense movement and develop an awareness of the 
stimuli which relate to this motion. The student must be listening in order * 
to develop this awareness. The teacher provides a touch or a co-active motion 
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or support in the proper area in order to help the student move or position 
herself properly. By this.means stimuli are taken in which relate to the per- 
formance of the ability or skill. To sit, the student ^necds to feel balance 
in^his head and support himself mostly by using the muscles surrounding the 
spine (erector spinae)/ The arms and legs come into play,''lhe arms in parti- 
cular for protective reaction and a little support. When performinc) an activity 
which has to do with sitting the teacher points out, by touch and support, 
the use of the back muscles. By moving the student's head slightly to the 
left and right, forward and back, he develops a sense of balance v^hile 
sitting. The student has received the important cues from the teacher, in 
the balance mechanisms of the head and the supportive muscles of the back. 
These are stimuli which hold more importance, at the time, for the student 
than any others which may enter the communication paths. 

We can say that the student is listening to the important cues when he is 
able to adequately perform the skill, sitting independently. This means 
he is. sorting stimuli, and allowing only those which hold importance for the 
skill to enter. At a later time the student will be asked to -sit unsupported 
and attend to other stimuli in the environment. At this time the important 
listening - for sitting - has been learned and is, more or less, .on an un- 
conscious level and a new, more complex level of this basic listening must 
be developed. This level is beyond the three levels already described but 
may develop in much the same manner. Its progress will not be discussed 
at this time. 

SIGNS FOR MOVEMENTS AND DIRECTIONS 



These signs given in this section are adapted or taken from A Mo dified 
Language Aquisition Pr ogram, Martha S. Roland, which is adapted from "A 
Language Aquisition program for the Retarded", in McLean, J.E., Yoder, O.E., 
and Schiefelbusch, R.L., (Eds), Language Intervention Wit h the Retarded: 
Developing Stratiqies. Baltimore, Md., University Press /Tl 972) . TheTigns 
are an adapted form of the Ameslan (American Sign Languaae) manual sign lan- 
guage system. References for these are given in the bibliographv for' this 
program. 



The earliest form of communication is definitely not verbal. It is mostly a 
physical expression of feelings. For the student who is severely mentally 
retarded or developmental ly delayed because of sensory impairment handicaps, 
language must remain on this purely physical level. For our purposes it must 
be receptive only. The expressive forms of m.anual signs are beyond the scope 
of this program. It is also likely that the teacher will want to use another 
system of sign language. It is not our intent to develop a system of total 
communication for the student but to provide a means of receptive conimunica- 
tion which allows the student to accept more stimuli related to the perfor- 
mance of movement patterns, abilities and skills.' 

The signs are of a general nature and for use only in giving directions to the 
student concerning the performance of a movement. The teacher is to perform 
the sign and speak the phrase simultaneously. There should be no attempt to 
get the student to repeat the sign only to follow the directtions as presented ' 
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manually and vocally by the taacher. These signs are suggestions cnly. If 
the teacher is working on another sign system with the student or wishes to 
develop an expressive as well as, receptive sign system, this may also be done. 
These signs may also be used as a base for the eventua,! developnient of a sign 
language for the student whether this system or another is to be used. In 
either case the teacher must be the one to decide based u;oon the needs and 
abilities of the student. The type of student who will gain the most from 
this form of manual communication is the deaf-blind and/or the deaf-mental Iv 
retarded student, who may not develop an adequate e.xpressive languaoe but 
can learn a broad receptive language. 

SIGNS 



These signs are to ba used as rnanuaV words which are the same as che words 
or phrases they stand for. The teacher and student can work out siqns on 
their own as long as these do not complicate the student's receptive skills. 
They must also be documented -by the teacher so that all persons' may know with 
what signs the student is familiar. Use signs consistent! v and accurately 
along with movements and directions. All siqns must be made so that they a^e 
in the student's field of vision, 

(1) Look. Watch, Look a t - The fingers are held in a "V", first and second 



digits, in front of the student's face, 
to point to the object of attention. 



The finger tips a»*e- then moved 





(2) Watch, Attend. At tention - Place both iiands on either side of the student' 
face, then move hands to the point of attention, directing the student's 
gaze to that point. This a stronger form of #1. 




(3) Put, Place, Move - The hands ai^e pointed down with the tips of the 
fingers spread. They are then moved from right to left or from one 
point to the next and the fingertips are closed as the hands are moved. 
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C4) SU - The palms of the hands are down. The curved index and middle 

fingers of the right hand are crossed over the index and middle fingers 
of the left hand. Point or make a gesture toward the place where the 
student is to sit. 




(5) Give - The hands are held, fingertips together as in ending movement 
of "Put" (# 3). The hands are then rotated so that the palms are 
facing up. This may be signed with one or both hands. 




(6) Bounce - The hand is held open with the palm down. Move up and down 
rapidly as if bouncing a ball. 




(7) Go - Palms face down, index fingers are extended. The hands rotate 
move forward and rotate around each other. 




' 4 



(8) Show. Demonstrate - The left hand is held with the palm facing the 

right hand. The tip of the right index finger is placed into the left 
palm. Both hands j.nove forward. 
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(9) 



|et Both hands are held open palms facing In. They are brought to 
the body and fists clinch, the right on top of the left. 





00) ^ - The index and middle fingers of the right hand. are placed in a 
V standing position on the left palm, which is facing up. Lift the 
right hand bending the knuckles and return to the standing position. Repeat 





01) Roll - The hands are. held palms facinq the teacher, 
around each other and away from the boby. 



Move the hands 




(12) In - Place the closed fingertips of the right hand into the cupped 
left hand. 




(13) On - The palm of the right hand is placed on the back of the left hand. 
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(14) Floor - The hands are held apart, palms down, flat over the floor. 
Bring them together, touching thumbs. 




(15) Ball - Hands are cupped together, one palm down, the other palm up. 
The positions are quickly inverted. 




(16) Good - Touch your lips with the fingers of your right hand. Move the 
right hand, palm up, to touch the back of the right hand on the palm 
the left hand. 




(17) No The hands are held with the palms down. Cross and uncross the 
hands. . 




(18) Yes_ • The right hand is fisted, palm down. Bend the wrist down and 
forward. Repeat. 
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(19) You^ Point your index finger out toward the student. 




(20) Me_ ~ Point your index finger toward yourself. 




To covar all possible ?iianual signs which may be used is not the objective of 
this section. These signs are a means of communication, one way, with the 
student. They are more or less descriptive of most of the simple movements 
and directions which the student will need to learn to accept and understand. 
They serve as another stimulus to help with tha student's learning. The. signs 
may be used according to the teacher's teaching design and individual program 
■for the student. Each person will use what is necessarv for his or her own 
preference. Be sure that the use of these stimuli do not. overload and confuse 
the student; Always use the manual sign along with the verbal phrase. Remember 
that these signs are not intended to ba. means of comrriuni cation by the student. 
You will know that the student is understanding the sign and the command if he 
is able to repeat signs accurately. Again, this is not the object of their use. 
The eventual use of. the signs given here, as far as the teacher's goals for the 
students total communication skills is concerned, is up to the teacher and not 
intended to be a concern of this program. Use them for your own teaching effective- 
ness as a base level mode of communication with the student. 

The Factor of Sound 



It has been an acknowledged fact that for the blind or visually impaired person 
the auditory sense is probably the most important for providing information 
concerning the surrounding environment. The blind oerson's hearing is not 
necessarily more acute because he. is blind. It is the fact that because t?r> 
individual is blind he must use his hearing m.ore and therefore it became m" 
finely developed, along with the other senses which must be used more -w 
normally would be. 

We must teach the blind and visually impaired student to use this sense of 
hearing to her utmost potential. There are some important skills involved, 
with the auditory sense which will be important to the student especially in 
mobility. These skills must be introduced as early as possible. The student 
may not learn to reach her full potential of use. -But the early experiences 
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*^j^^u*'^^?i'''°'""' °^ tKMning cart highlight an area of effective sensory control 
which win be of help to the student in nearly everythinrj he may eventually do 
in life. j> j j 

From research done with the blind over many >ears it has been found that the 
sense of hearing is used much like radar. Sound waves that bounce from an object 
and return to the student can be used to localize that object. The d^grep of 
accuracy can be well developed with proper training. The blind are able to 
tell size, shape and distance to the object with a good degree of accurr^c^'. 
Ithas been found that the width of the object 1s more easily detected than 
height. The sound is best detected when the source of the sound is the in- 
dividual and not a secondary source behind or to either side of the individual. 
This implies that the refractive angle of the sound waves has a great deal to 
do with the blind person's interpretation of the object. If the sound originates 
from behind the object, as related to the student, the individual will be able 
to detect what is known as a ^'sound shadow". The "sound shadow" is thp auditory 
equivalent of the light shadow. A source emits sound from behind an object. 
The individual hears the sound waves which come around the object and not those 
which are stopped by the object. The individual receives an auditory picture 
or outline of the object. 

These are factors which affect the capability of the individual to u5-.e this 
auditory sense. Excess sound in the environirient which causes extraneous audi- 
tory stimuli confuses the individuals abilitv to use his hearing as a source 
of information detection. Another factor with which the teacher mu^f be con- 
cerned isthat the student who is deaf-blind wi 11 not be able to accurately 
use audition as an effective information gathering sense > The deaf-blind 
have not shown an ability to develop or use what hearing may be present 
to sense objects or environmental characteristics. This cannot infer that 
the deaf-blind student should not- be greatly encouraged to use her hearing 
sense to find out as much about the surrounding environment as can possiblv 
be done. The possible use of the combination of vision and audition as one 
sense cannot be overlooked. It is highly suggested that the deaf-blind -stu- 
dent be put through many of the same activities for sound usaqe as the blind 
and visually impaired. This should be done with the idea that the sense of 
vision present may also be used along w'th the auditory sense. 

The student's training in the use of sound as a sensory tool to replace vision 
should be incorporated in all phases of the developmental process. Training 
is basically a series of increasingly complex experiences with sound object^ de- 
tection. The student is introduced to and allowed to experience many sounds. 
These should be categorized into groups which are appropriate for the student. 
Home sounds, kitchen, living room, bedroom, school sound classroom, lunchroom", 
halls, gym, pool, etc., outside sounds traffic, grass, sidewalks, birds sing- 
ing, etc. The student must experience and relate with these sounds as a per- 
son would visually become accustomed to the various sights in the world. The 
student will categorize the sounds and become familiar with, them as ^^/eli as he 
is able. These will develop through experience associated with the anproDriate 
teaching cues . ... 

Localizing sound and object detection will be developed in the same manner. An 
obstacle course on which the student may experience and practice object detec- 
tion may be devised and used regularily in the classroom and the oym. The.se 
obstacles should be panels which are placed in a path on which the student 
walks. The panels can be wood or cardboard sheets which are suspended or support- 
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edfrom behind. Their size should be 4-6 feet high and 3-4 feet in width. 
This can be separate from or Incorporated into the obstacle course used for 
motor development purposes. It is of primary importance to first teach the 
student to make his own sound. Have his own sound source. Sound feedback 
comes from the sound of foot steps on a hard surface, clappina, fingers tapping, 
talking-yeiling. The student should use whatever is most appropriate and 
effective. Initial experiences should be in an area where extraneous sounds 
are not a factor. The teacher should limit her own talkina as much as possible, 
so as not to disorganize the student's auditory imput. In^all other cases 
attempt to limit the external noise as much as possible. Eventually the stu- 
dent may need to be able to maneuver within a crov/ded hall and on noisy city 
streets. The introduction of this form of training is best accomplished when 
the student has developed the ability to confidently walk within an environ- 
ment where sources of noise are limited. The tralninq of the student for 
mobility outside the school and home environment is best accomplished by a 
special mobility trainer for the blind. It should not be our intent to do 
this person's job, but to provide preliminary traininq and experiences which 
will make the job of mobility training much easier and therefore more complete. 

The student's eventual ability to communicate with and experience the world as 
it is should be part of all areas of education for the student. Each area 
has something to contribute for the sensory, impaired student. The area of 
Physical Education-Motor Development has an important oart to play because 
movement is easily related to words and manual sians. The movement exper- 
iences and motor learning with which the student is introduced and confronted 
in his schooling will effect many other areas of his total development. The 
development of effective comm.uni cation skills and physical capabilities will 
positively affect the student's integration into a world where she is limited 
by the handicaps of sensory impairment. These aspects of the student's develop- 
ment cannot then realistically be overlooked to any degree if we are truly 
concerned with the total student. 
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EVALUATION 



The Logan School Test of Motor Development for Deaf-Blind 
and Sensory^ Impaired . 



A test will be developed which will serve to evaluate the students base 
level and progress in the area of Motor Development. This test will follow 
closely the already - developed Logan School Test of Motor Development. It 
will include similar items and testing areas but be specifically designed 
for administration to deaf-blind and sensory impaired students. 

Following a period of observational evaluation and program development the 
test will be devised. Because to my knowledge no test of this type exists 
for this specific population I feel this period of research and study needs 
to be taken. For those who participate in this program a copy of the test 
and administration procedures will be provided when they are available. It 
is hoped that the broad use and development of this program will lead to an 
evaluation tool 'which can accurately serve the needs of this program and the 
special population of students intended to be served by this program. Those 
teachers and other professionals who may participate in this program are in- 
vited to submit any and all comments and suggestions on the administration 
of the test and particularily concerning the program itself. Your help is 
considered valuable and necessary to the total development of this program. 
Our main concern is the progress and positive advancement of our students 
and we can best serve them through positive assessment and cooperation. All 
of your help and assistance is solicited and much appreciated. 
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